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INVENTION AND THE STUDENT LABORATORY 


By Professor H. G. GOOD 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


CLERK MAXWELL in a whimsical moment 
described a laboratory as a place for experi- 
ments filled with things which are gen- 
erally in the way. We should especially 
notice that the place for experiments is to 
be well stocked with things. We have here- 
tofore in this series? been dealing with 
language and other symbols; but in dis- 
cussing the laboratory as a teaching institu- 
tion we shall cross over the line which sepa- 
rates symbols from things, symbols for 
understanding and representing experience 
which the child has had from things and 
processes which result in new experiences. 
Only in the last few centuries, as a result 
of scientific and practical tendencies, have 
observation, experiment and the direct 
study of things been introduced into the 
Since the whole movement to which 
we are thus pointing is too large for present 
study we shall pay particular attention to 
the laboratory for the teaching of chemis- 
try. The student laboratory, as distin- 
guished from mere preparation-rooms on 
the one hand and research and demonstra- 
tion laboratories either in pure science or 
in industry on the other, is one in which 
students themselves carry out regular 
courses of experiments. 

Before the student laboratory could 
make its appearance the way had to be 


school. 


1 For the previous articles, see ScHOOL AND 
Society for June 20, October 10, 1931; April 30, 
1932; and June 23, 1934. 


It was necessary that the knowl- 
edge of nature should become scientifie, 
that natural knowledge should be gathered 
and tested, that tested knowledge should be 
organized under methods and laws. Science 


prepared. 


had to come of age, for one can not and 
would not teach a body of loose facts and 
hazardous opinions such as the encyclo- 
pedists of the seventeenth century mistook 
for science. 

It was necessary, in the second place, 
that science should be proved useful by the 
discovery of important 
science to the practical work of the world, 
applications to medicine, agriculture, min- 
ing and the arts in general. John Pening- 
ton, an obscure young American author of 
the eighteenth century, lamented that 
‘‘chemists themselves belong to two great 
and distinct classes,’’ the operators, such as 
dyers and tanners, and the theorists ‘‘who 
can account for the action of oak-bark .. . 
without ever having smelt the odour of a 
tan-yard.’’ The division between these two 
had to be bridged before the student labora- 
tory could develop. The practical demand 
of the world of crafts, business and polities 
is the most powerful force in introducing 
new subjects into the school curriculum. 
Only later when they have become estab- 
lished, sometimes only after they have 
become moribund in the world outside, do 
the educators discover those informative, 
cultural and disciplinary values which 


applications of 
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make them essential constituents of general 
And whether this 


broad fact is as stated or is otherwise it is 


and liberal education. 
certainly true that chemistry came into the 
curriculum of schools and universities 
because it was practically useful. 

And the way had to be prepared by the 
spread of popular interest in the sciences 
of nature, an interest that, as it turned out, 
was sometimes serious, oftentimes frivolous, 
but which in either case prepared a wide 
clientele for natural studies. Finally, 
equipment and instruments had to be in- 
vented and sequences of experiments had to 
be organized before chemistry could be 
taught by experimental methods in the lab- 
oratory. In the half-century which is 
equally divided by the year 1800 these four 
lines progressed to a point which made the 
student laboratory a necessary step in the 
evolution of education, science and the arts. 
Experimental laboratories of alchemist and 
apothecary ; chemical industries and works 
distilling and bleaching; col- 
lections, exhibitions and demonstrations; 


for assaying, 
popular lecturers on science, some of whom 
had preparation rooms and audience halls 
fitted with demonstration tables; and the 
private laboratories of a few masters of 
research who admitted an assistant or two 
to an apprenticeship in science: these were 
the historical antecedents of the student 
laboratory. Of several of these we shall 
give examples. 

The laboratory in the universities long 
antedated that in the schools; and univer- 
sity laboratories do not occur before the 
seventeenth century. There was, of course, 
dissection in Bologna before 1300; and 
Vesalius’s ‘‘Great Anatomy,’’ Fabrica 
Humani Corporis (1543), illustrated in the 
high Renaissance manner, was the outcome 
of five tireless years spent in dissection and 
teaching at Padua. But in the next cen- 
tury, two professors at Altdorf had labora- 
tories or at least collections and prepara- 
tion-rooms: Sturm, who, on the model of 
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the Florentine Accademia del 
whose sessions he had attended, founded 
the Collegium Experi- 
mentale; and Hoffmann, who had a chem. 
istry built with 
funds, perhaps the first in the world to he 
built. Both Sturm and Hoffmann 
seem to have given demonstrations before 
but there is no 
the 


Cimento, 
Curiosum — sive 
laboratory university 


thus 


hint 
students 


their students, 


experimental work by 
Altdorf.? 

In the century, Robert Boyle 
brought a German chemist to Oxford and 
set him up as a lecturer. The story from 
the diary of Anthony A Wood is interesting 
in itself and doubly interesting for its un- 
usual portrait of the calm and_ judicial 
Locke. Under date of April 23, 1663, Wood 
says he 


Same 


began a course of chimistry under the noted chimist 
and rosicrucian, Peter Sthael of Strasburgh in 
Royal Prussia, and concluded in the latter end of 
May following. The club consisted of 10 at least 

. [including] Joh. Lock... 
noted writer. This Jo. Lock was a man of turbu 
lent spirit, clamorous and never contented. The 
club wrot and took notes from the mouth of their 
master, who sate at the upper end of the table, but 
the said J. Lock scorn’d to do it; so that while 
every man besides of the club, were writing, he 
would be prating and troublesome. This P. Sthael, 
who was a Lutheran and a great hater of women, 
was a useful man... began with 
scholars . . . [afterwards] he had taken in another 
class of six ... [including] Dr. Joh. Wallis, Mr. 
Christopher Wren... . 

About the beginning of the year 1663 Mr. Sthael 
. . . built his elaboratory in an old house or refee- 
tory ... wherein A. W. and his fellowes 
instructed. The year following Mr. Sthael was 
called away to London and became operator to t 
Royal Society.3 


afterwards a 


three 


very 


were 


That this chemical club had no official 
connection with the University of Oxford 


2Martha Ornstein, ‘‘The Réle of Scientific 
Societies in the Seventeenth Century,’’ pp. 175- 
176; 230-231. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1928. 

8 Philip Bliss, editor, ‘‘Athenae Oxoniensis,’’ 
(pp. lii-liii), by Anthony A Wood, London, 151°. 
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‘; clear; that the instructor read his lee- 
sures is definitely stated; and as he had an 
laboratory’? he may have shown experi- 
ments, but for this there is no evidence in 
Wood. <A little later than this, when the 
Ashmolean was opened (1683), ‘‘after the 
ef ceremony, the company went down to 
newly fitted chemical ‘elaboratorie,’ ’ 
where they witnessed some experiments 
vhich gave great satisfaction. This was 
period when experiments were shown 
ften by way of dlustrating a lecture. A 
similar arrangement existed in the Jardin 
des Plantes in Paris in the same century. 
Even the new world was not without the 
impulse to study nature directly. There is 
well-known but historically insecure 
report that Comenius was invited to become 
president of Harvard. If the offer was 
ever made it may be doubtful evidence of 
a desire to change Harvard’s medieval ecur- 
riculum in the realistic direction. A later 
suggestion of change but still well within 
the seventeenth century was made by 
President Hoar, who had graduated from 
Harvard in 1650, had taken a medical de- 
cree at the English Cambridge and had 
been intimate with members of the Royal 
Society, especially with Boyle, to whom he 
wrote (December 13, 1672) : 


We still hope some help from our mother land, 
f which your honored self, Mr. A., and some others 
ive given pledge. . . . A large, well-selected gar- 
den and orchard for planting; an Ergastulum for 
mechanie fancies, and a laboratory chemical for 
those philosophers that by themselves would culture 
their understandings, are in our design, for the 
students to spend their times of recreation in; for 
readings and notions only are but husky provender.®5 


} 


One can well believe that the writer of 
this letter was familiar with the contempo- 
rary realists; and indeed the language has 


* Quoted from T, E. James, Nature, 131: 716- 
717, May 20, 1933. 

5 Report of the Commissioner of Education . . . 
submitted . . . June 2, 1868, pp. 233-234. Wash- 
ington, 1868, 
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a somewhat Miltonie quality that might 
have been caught from a reading of the 
Tractate. the 
request. Boyle left his funds to the pro- 
jected College of William and Mary. 


sonorous Nothing came of 


Laboratories, as has been indicated, were 
established by the scientific societies more 
frequently than by universities. Expen- 
sive equipment and time for its use could 
be provided only by such bodies or by 
wealthy amateurs like Boyle. Poor enthu- 
siasts who were otherwise employed as 


apothecaries, physicians or teachers fre- 
quently got remarkable results without 


much equipment, as did Scheele, Priestley 
and Dalton in the following centuries. 
Such men were certainly serious investi- 
gators, but even some of these were unduly 
impressed with the curious and the marvel- 
ous in nature. And among the less serious 
students there developed a lunatic fringe 
of devotees. The laboratory became a part 
of the apparatus of men of fashion. Even 
Charles II had his laboratory. Such men 
were not concerned with the development 
of a science or of practical applications but 
with amusement and new topics of conver- 
sation. Such motives may be detected also 
in the letter by President Hoar or the 
name of Sturm’s Collegium and they fre- 
quently crop out in the semi-scientific 
literature of the seventeenth and the follow- 
ing centuries. These tendencies may have 
been inevitable and, after all, science as 
amusement is capable of 
diverting as cards or stamps. 

A further stage of popular interest in the 
new sciences was marked by itinerant lec- 
turers, whose activities form an early exam- 
ple of what is called adult education. 
James Ferguson (1710-1776) was one of 
these science heralds. Son of a Scotch day- 
laborer, he was self-taught except for three 
months at a grammar school. He was a 
mechanical genius and although without 
mathematical ability he taught himself 
astronomy and mechanics. It was in April 


becoming as 
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of 1748 that he began to lecture, taking as 
his first subject the solar eclipse of that 
year, and for twenty-eight years he fol- 
lowed this vocation. Ferguson wrote many 
scientifie papers and books. His knack for 
apt illustration and simple statement en- 
abled him to write a work on physics that 
was long popular. His ‘‘ Astronomy Ex- 
plained on Sir Isaac Newton’s Principles’’ 
(1756) was instantly successful. The thir- 
teenth edition was revised by Sir David 
Brewster. It is fitting that this self-taught 
shepherd-boy’s book should have served as 
William Herschel’s introduction to astron- 
omy. 

The founding of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain (1799) is another indication 
of popular interest in science; but here 
science was to be studied for its utility 
rather than for amusement, an ideal not 
always attained. Count Rumford proposed 
‘‘a public institution for diffusing knowl- 
edge and facilitating the general introdue- 
tion of useful mechanical inventions,’’ or 
more tersely, ‘‘the application of science to 
the common purposes of life.’” The institu- 
tion opened a lecture room and ‘‘a complete 
laboratory and _ philosophical apparatus 
with the necessary instruments.’’® This 
laboratory was immediately made famous 
by Davy and then by Faraday; but it was 
the lecture room with Davy on the rostrum 
and at the demonstration table which saved 
the Royal Institution from early extinction. 
Dr. Paris thought that Davy’s auditors 
were chiefly ‘‘the gay and the idle, who 
could only be tempted to admit instruction 
by the prospect of receiving pleasure.’’ 
Davy had somewhat the same opinion, yet 
he said that ‘‘some gave promise of becom- 
ing permanently attached to chemistry. 
This science is much the fashion of the 


6“*Complete Works of Count Rumford.’’ Four 
vols. Boston, ec. 1868. IV: 739-754; 771-785. See 
also Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘‘ Past Years’’ (New York: 
Charles Secribner’s Sons, 1932, p. 75) for an inter- 
esting account of his debt to the Royal Institution. 
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day.’’ There we have it; science was a 
fashion, a divertisement for the gay and the 
idle. And yet there was Faraday. On the 
other hand, Davy contributed to agricul- 
tural chemistry, invented the safety-lamp, 
which would have roused even the impas- 
sive Count Rumford, and in other ways 
made science useful to man. During the 
same period chemistry became not only use- 
ful but scientific. Lavoisier developed 
quantitative methods, introduced the chem- 
ical equation and arranged a table of ele- 
ments. Dalton made a table of atomic 
weights and permitted Thomas Thomson to 
publish his theory in 1807. Berzelius has 
been called the organizer of chemistry and 
was to be closely followed by the work of 
Liebig, Wohler, Dumas and the creators of 
organie chemistry. 

By the second decade of the nineteenth 
century the motives for teaching chemistry 
as a science and the means of so teaching it 
were well developed, but these facilities 
were little used. Chemistry in 1815 was 
still being taught as it had been fifty years 
earlier, when Benjamin Rush wrote that he 
had seen Dr. Black perform, twice over, all 
the important experiments without indicat- 
ing that he had ever performed one himself. 
He even ventures to say, ‘‘I think I am now 
master of the science.’’ Teaching labora- 
tories were practically non-existent except 
as a few of the masters admitted young men 
to apprenticeship. This was the practice of 
Vauquelin (1763-1829), who in a small 
private laboratory in Paris gave practical 
instruction to a few students. This was the 
practice of Berzelius at Stockholm. Many 
historians of chemistry quote some portion 
of Wohler’s description of Berzelius’s labo- 
ratory of two small rooms. Berzelius had 
visited Guy’s Hospital, London, and some- 
thing in Dr. Marcet’s teaching-practice had 
persuaded him to diseard lecture methods 
and to teach through experiments and he 
began to do this in his own laboratory, as 
we know. But there was also, at Stock- 
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holm, a ‘‘publie laboratory’’ in the medical 
school, eondueted by an assistant, Mosan- 
ler. the discoverer of lanthanum and di- 
dymium. What is known of it seems to 
imply that Berzelius lectured on chemical 
heory and Mosander gave the lecture- 
demonstrations. In Stockholm, in Paris, at 
the Andersonian Institution in Glasgow, at 
the Royal Institution in London, wherever 
there were more than two or three students 
to be instructed in chemistry the lecture 
demonstration was the best that the profes- 
sion afforded. The laboratories which we 
have named were not different as far as 
accessibility to students is concerned from 
those of the seventeenth century. 

The example of Thomas Thomson is 
materially different. If the evidence in the 
case were a little more precise and if we 
could feel certain of the accuracy of the 
testimony we might be able to settle the 
question of priority in the establishment of 
the student laboratory. The evidence comes 
from a close associate of Thomson, Walter 
Crum. He says: ‘‘Dr. Thomson [begin- 
ning in 1801] continued to lecture in Edin- 
burgh till 1811, and during that time he 
opened a laboratory for pupils, probably 
the first established in Great Britain.’” 

It is almost certain that William Henry 
carried on experimentation in the Edin- 
burgh laboratory, but we can not be sure 
that other students were granted this privi- 
lege or on what terms. The German his- 
torian of chemistry, Von Meyer, thought 
that ‘‘the first, although very small, labo- 
ratory giving young men opportunity to 
experiment was that of Thomas Thomson, 
which was opened in Glasgow in 1817.’” 
This was the year of Thomson’s appoint- 
ment to the first separate chair of chemistry 

7 Walter Crum, Proc. [Royal] Philos. 
Glasgow. 51st session, November 3, 1854. P. 252. 
See also D. N. B. 

‘Ernst Von Meyer, Gesch. d. Chemie, Leipzig: 
Veit and Co., 1889, p. 444. Translation of Third 
German Edition by G. McGowan, London: Maemil- 
lan and Co., 1906, p. 648. 
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in the University of Glasgow, and the fol- 
lowing year he was made Regius professor. 
In the course of time he had such students 
as Thomas Graham, Lyon Playfair, Sten- 
house, Crum and others; but the arrange- 
ments and the intimate history of his labo- 
ratories at Edinburgh and Glasgow are not 
known. His influence upon Seoteh indus- 
try is attested by Liebig, who visited Scot- 
land in the autumn of 1837 and who, upon 
his return, wrote a scathing review of the 
condition of chemistry in Austria. ‘‘I have 
seen the country about Glasgow,’’ wrote 
Liebig, ‘‘ecovered with chemical industries. 
It is the hub of one of the most important 
wheels of British industry. Thomson, for 
whom have 
Graham ; they are the cause of all this. 
Fashioned from the same raw materials as 
ours, the English cottons flood our markets 
because their patterns and their dyes have 
been developed by trained men, chemists.’’® 
We have just referred to Wohler. Be- 
fore going to Stockholm, he had experi- 


you such slight regard; 


mented in the laboratory of Leopold 
Gmelin at Heidelberg. Wohler’s great 
contemporary and life-long friend was 


Justus Von Liebig, who about the same time 
was admitted into the private laboratories 
of Thenard and of Gay-Lussae at Paris. 
Such faets show the change that was taking 
place in chemical teaching. One by one the 
doors of the private laboratories were be- 
ginning to swing open, at least to talented 
students. But it still required the influence 
of Alexander Von Humboldt to give Liebig 
aeeess to Gay-Lussace. 

Liebig was to build a broad highway for 
students where there had been only a nar- 
row and uneertain path. Appointed pro- 
fessor extraordinary at Giessen in May, 
1824, again through Humboldt’s support, 
he was given a bare room, which he gradu- 
ally fitted up with apparatus and materials 
for his own work and that of his students; 


Annalen der Chemie u. 


1838. 


® Justus Von Liebig, 
Pharmacie, 25: 339-347, 
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but the money came not from the university 
but from his own pocket. Liebig had been 
appointed without having studied at Gies- 
sen. A new professorship of chemistry had 
been created, a chair that had not existed 
before, in a subject which in the opinion of 
most of his colleagues was no science at all. 
The ery of influence and favoritism was 
A professorial party was formed 
against and their fol- 
lowed him even after he had left Giessen 
for Munich (1851). Those who think that 


Liebig had an easy task should read the 


raised. 


him machinations 


memoir by Heinrich Kolbe.'° 

Although the almost universal opinion 
that the grand duke’s appointment of Lie- 
big provided an open sesame to success is 
erroneous, yet no account of the Giessen 
laboratory should dwell too long upon its 
difficulties. Those difficulties were sur- 
mounted. His own statement? implies 
that he began to teach by personal and indi- 
vidual methods as he had been taught by 
Gay-Lussae and as Wohler was taught by 
Berzelius. Only after ‘‘students by degrees 
streamed in from all sides’’ did he develop 
a uniform plan. This plan was embodied 
in laboratory manuals prepared by his as- 
sistants, Fresenius and Will; and, to guide 
students in large numbers, a systematic 
plan and general directions were quite as 
important as space, tables, apparatus and 
reagents. The manual is an essential part 
of the student-laboratory. The subject had 
of eourse attracted chemical writers long 
before, and many of the books of the seven- 
teenth century contain cuts and descrip- 


tions of apparatus.’? But Faraday, in 


10 Heinrich Kolbe, Jour, fiir praktische Chemie, 
N. F. 8: 428-458. 11, October, 1874. 


11 Annual Report ... Smithsonian Institution 

. 1891. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1893. P. 264. Translation by J. Campbell 
Brown. 

12 Those who may not have access to the old 


books may easily verify this statement in Edgar F. 
Smith, ‘‘Old Chemistries.’’ New York: MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1927. 
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opening in 1827 the course of lectures which 
led to the preparation of his book, ‘‘ Chem}. 
cal Manipulation,’’ could say: 

The subject is new to the lecture-room, and 4|- 
most to the library; nor has it ever been conside: 
in that full and explicit manner it deserves , 
that which is essential to the progress of every 
in chemical science has been taught only, in t 
very depths of the laboratory, to a highly 
leged few, more indeed in the manner of an alely 
ical secret than of useful and experimental kn 
edge which should be open to all.13 


But Faraday’s idea of a laboratory, even 
though ‘‘connected with a public institu- 
tion,’’ does not exceed provision for more 
than one or two experimenters. ‘‘ Chemical 
Manipulation’’ is not a class-manual; but 
it is an excellent source from which to learn 
what instrumental equipment was available 
a century ago, from which to learn in fact 
that nearly everything which was required 
had to be made by the operator himself."* 

Manuals did not begin to issue from the 
Giessen laboratory until 1841, 
Fresenius issued his Anleitung (sixteenth 
edition in 1907). The author’s preface to 
the ninth edition has a history of the book 
up to that point. Will likewise published 
a manual of the Giessen course in 1846. To 
both of these Liebig contributed prefaces in 
which he certified that they were accurate 
descriptions of the course pursued in his 
laboratory. 

Whether Liebig or some other first set up 
a fully developed teaching laboratory, it is 
not to be doubted that Giessen was thie 
foeus whence radiated the most effective 
influence for the reform of chemical teach- 
ing in a practical, experimental direction. 
Elementary chemistry long remained what 
Liebig made it. Its character has been de- 
seribed for us in general terms by Hors- 


when 


13 Henry Bence Jones, ‘‘The Life and Letters of 
Faraday.’’ London: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1870. 2 vols. I: 392, 395. 

14 Michael Faraday, ‘‘Chemical Manipulation.’’ 
Philadelphia: Carey and Lea, 1831. First Ameri- 
can edition edited by J. K. Mitchell, 
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rd’s preface to Will’s ‘‘Outlines.’’! 
(hat book begins with the metals divided 
to groups; each group is_ separately 
‘udied, emphasis being placed upon those 
sts by which the presence of each metal 
its different forms may be determined. 
(he behavior of acids with reagents, meth- 
is for detecting acids and bases in solution 
| an elementary introduction to qualita- 
» analysis follow. The book closes with 
few tables and the whole contains less 
an 150 small pages. The directions are so 
veneral that a beginner who would be un- 
le or unwilling to think and to experi- 
ment in the most literal sense of the word 
iid make no use of it. This introduction, 
as Horsford’s preface explains, is to be fol- 
wed by the ‘‘Hundred Bottles.’’ 
The modern book on qualitative analysis 
sometimes tends to give detailed directions 
nd tabulations of methods and results 
which leaves to the student only the me- 
anical manipulation and the memorizing 
‘‘facts and formulae.’’ For this devel- 
pment Liebig is not responsible. But his 
emphasis upon a too formal analytical pro- 
‘edure and the absence of illustrations of 
basic chemical laws, of the most instructive 
practical applications and of the history of 
the science have invited eriticism. In 
Henry Will, ‘‘Outlines of the Course of Quali- 
e Analysis Followed in Giessen Laboratory.’’ 
soston: James Munroe and Co., 1847. The preface 
s unsigned, but was doubtless written by E. N. 
Horsford. It is dated at the ‘‘Cambridge Labora- 
ry, September 1, 1847.’’ Horsford had worked 
n Liebig’s laboratory about 1842 and was speak- 
ng from personal knowledge. In the discussion 
which follows I have been aided by many writers 
but especially by the address of W. H. Perkin, Jr., 
on ‘*The Modern System of Teaching Practical 
'norganie Chemistry’’ (Report Brit. Assoc., 1900: 
631-693, and also Nature, 62: 476-481, September 
13, 1900. Professor Perkin was mistaken in saying 
that Will’s ‘‘Outlines’’ was ‘‘the first introduction 
to analysis intended for the training of elementary 
students which was ever published’’; and this 
error has been repeated by others, for example, by 
A. and E, N. Hall, ‘‘Teaching of Chemistry and 
Physics,’’ p. 18. New York, 1902. 
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these respects, progressive teaching prac- 
tice has gone far beyond Liebig. In Ger- 
many Arendt Willebrand 
England Perkin and Armstrong were lead- 
ers in the enrichment of elementary chemi- 
cal teaching. In the United States also the 
Journal of Chemical Education and other 
influenees are leading in the same diree- 
tions, but we continued too long the pure 
analytical method, attempting to reduce the 
subject to its logical elements like belated 


and and in 


Pestalozzians of about 1800. 

If Liebig had not established a student 
laboratory, some other would before long 
have done so for the state of chemistry and 
the other sciences and the condition of edu- 
cation and industry made the result, it 
would seem, inevitable. Purkinje had 
established a small laboratory in physiology 
at Breslau in 1823, before Liebig. Magnus 
was soon to begin teaching physics by ex- 
periment in Berlin. Cuvier admitted 
Agassiz to his collections, and even in the 


still undeveloped United States, Amos 
Eaton at Rensselaer School was beginning 
to teach by observation and _ practice. 


Eaton, indeed, devised a general laboratory 
for teaching the applications of half-a- 
dozen sciences to the arts. 

After the opening of 
student-laboratories were 
Germany: by Friedrich Wohler at Got- 
tingen in the course of the eighteen-thirties ; 
by Bunsen at Marburg in 1840; by Erd- 
mann at Leipzig in 1843 and by others in 
the eighteen-fifties at Heidelberg, Breslau, 
Koénigsberg, Greifswald and_ elsewhere. 
Laboratory instruction in chemistry was 
universal in German universities by 1860, 
just when the laboratory movement in our 
own country was getting started. The 
chemical student-laboratory in American 
universities developed in the second half of 
the nineteenth century and was followed at 
a short interval by that of the American 
high school. Physical laboratories every- 


Giessen, other 
established in 
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little later, although 


physics was much older as a school and 


where came in a 
university subject. 

The revolution in the methods of teach- 
ing science was followed by a similar al- 
transformation in 


though less complete 


other fields. Bacon, Rousseau and Pesta- 
lozzi since the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries had called for the object, the 
and investigation. 


project, observation 
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They were heralds of the dawn; but it was 
the invention of the student-laboratory by 
providing rational incentives and feasible 
means that made education inductive and 
heuristic. And the methods of the labora- 
tory overflowed into all other fields and 
taught historian, linguist and litterateur to 
teach from sources, to engage in practice 
and to appeal to nature and elementary, 
observable facts. 


A CHALLENGE TO CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION' 


By Professor PAUL KLAPPER 
DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


college graduate is destined to 
become a teacher—some of us in the elass- 
Some reach com- 
paratively few, others who enter public life 


EVERY 
room, others in the home. 
and have ready access to the platform or the 


I ask 


you, as teachers of to-morrow, to bear with 


microphone influence large masses. 


me, for a short time, as I bring before you 
a vital challenge which has been hurled at 
The 
significant that it seems appropriate that we 
think about its implieations together on 
this your graduation evening. 


American education. outcome is so 


A society as replete as ours, with obvious 
conflicts and deep-seated maladjustments 
must continually subject itself to critical 
appraisal of the institutions through which 
it functions. There is a far-reaching break- 
We are 
beginning to doubt the beauty and strength 
of a highly competitive system based on the 
old Darwinian formula—the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest. 
This may be an adequate law in the jungle. 
In society it becomes, too frequently, the 


down in old patterns of living. 


struggle for existence and the survival of 
the slickest. We insist that life to-day 
should not be dependent on the outcome of 
a continuous struggle for existence, but 

1 Address at the eighty-ninth commencement 
exercises of the College of the City of New York, 
June 19, 1935. 


rather that life be assured, by all the au- 
thority of the state, to the socially coopera- 
tive. 

A second conflict in modern life lies in 
our loyalties. Shall loyalty to state super- 
sede loyalty to mankind? Shall loyalty to 
religion dim loyalty to state? How shall 
we resolve our conflicting loyalties to fam- 
ily and to society, to self and to approved 
moral code, to science and to emotional 
mind sets? 

Further conflicts arise from the contrast 
between the comparatively well-ordered in- 
dividual life and the lack of planning in our 
communal life; between the tremendously 
accelerated advance in science and the re- 
tarded rate of the application of proved 
facts to the business of living; from our 
superiority in making machines and our in- 
ability to prevent these machines from dis- 
rupting our society; from our unparelleled 
skill in the process of production and our 
backwardness in achieving a just distribu- 
tion. Not without truth was it said that the 
breadlines in many countries stood knee- 
high in wheat. Another significant conflict 
has its origin in the existence of a democ- 
racy which derives its life from the will of 
the people but which has no socially respon- 
sible machinery for developing an informed 
and intelligent public opinion. 

The resolution of these conflicts, we are 
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) prone to assign to education. The ex- 
istence of these conflicts, we are likely to 
ascribe to the failure of our educational 
system. We have consistently exaggerated 
the influence of certain social institutions 
definitely charged with the education of our 
citizenry. 

To be sure we distinguish schooling from 
education. The former refers to all the in- 
fluences of certain very definite institutions 
set up to transmit our heritage and develop 
those habits and attitudes necessary for liv- 
ing usefully and happily. Education, on 
the other hand, includes the effects of all 
the institutions of society and of all the 
forces of life: the home and the camp; the 
school and the unsupervised activities of 
the day; guided factual or literary reading 
and the chance readings of advertisements 

r newspapers ; the ideals of conduct taught 
by the church and the patterns of undesir- 
able behavior suggested by undesirable 
companions; the stimulation of creative 
impulses by wholesome recreational or voca- 
tional experiences and the disintegrating 
effects of indolence. Education, in a word, 
is the cumulative effect of the total response 
to life. 

In reconsidering the aims of education, 
we are not addressing ourselves to the in- 
formal, unorganized and socially unecon- 
trolled agencies that educate all of us. 
These can have no concerted aim springing 
from a definite ideology. We have in mind, 
rather, the socially responsible educational 
like the home, the school, the 
library, the camp, the church and the social 
settlement or play center. 

Two schools of education are clearly 
recognized to-day. The younger group in- 
sists that education in a changing society 
must change more rapidly than society it- 
self, otherwise, education can not lead; that 
it is the duty of education to foresee the 
next stage in social evolution and, by chang- 
ing its aims, its content and its techniques, 
quicken the coming of the new day. The 


ageneles 
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older school seeks earnestly to identify it- 
self with individuals rather than with a 
stage in social evolution; to develop in each 
of them mastery of that knowledge, those 
skills and those attitudes which will enable 
him to take his place in any society. This 
older school strives to evolve those constants 
that make life livable: understanding of 
life, tolerance, 
slogans and tabus without critical judgment 


unwillingness to accept 
—in a word, those attitudes which are asso- 
ciated with intellectual alertness and intel- 
lectual integrity. 

The new school is too prone to blame edu- 
eation very severely for the defects of 
society. If the cause of world peace is a 
forlorn hope, then, they argue, edueation is 
at fault, for it nurtured a chauvinistic 
patriotism. The older school insists that 
economic imperialism, old animosities care- 
fully fanned into consuming flames by lead- 
ers possessed of inordinate lust for power, 
racial and religious antagonisms that mis- 
guided zealots will not permit to die, power- 
ful military organizations eager to exhibit 
their strength—these motivations of the 
great war gods, argues the older school, are 
not taken into account by the newer school 
when it makes its devastating indictment 
against education. 

As the debate continues, an inordinate 
faith in education is revealed. If juvenile 
delinquency is on the increase, we are told 
again that education has failed because it 
did not stress character development ade- 
quately. To this charge, the older school 
answers: economic pressure in the home, 
limited public recreational facilities for 
unemployed adolescents, failure to insure 
opportunity for gainful occupation to all 
willing workers, unsupervised, protracted 
vacations from school, a parent unable to 
cvuide or control his children because of his 
own limitations—these and other causes of 
juvenile delinquency are overlooked in the 
case against education. 

Give us an education that makes for a 
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new order, the new school pleads with elo- 
The older school seems unmoved 


quence. 
and answers, usually with less emotion. 
We must grant that education is too 


much a product of the past and too closely 
identified with the present to shape an un- 
known future. Existing society continues 
essentially because a majority is unwilling 
to risk the loss that may follow its overthrow 
to establish Society has 
reason to think that it knows the present, 
but it is uncertain about the future. Even 
future of our own 


something else. 


if we were assured a 
choosing, we could not muster a majority 
behind any one plan of politico-economie 
life. 
stake in the present to agree on a future 


Too many people have too much at 


plan that would not only adequately safe- 
guard their present privileges, but would 
also insure them a greater measure of a more 
abundant life. Society has always evinced 
a marked reluctance to exchange the reali- 
ties of the present for the promise of the 
future. 

Again, the older school asks: What if 
educators were to strike a bargain with 
society and make the risk of the present 
worth the promise of the future? What 
future would we promise? What is the next 
step in social evolution? No one knows, to 
be sure, but the new school with its prophets 
of greater socialization is willing to hazard 
more than a guess. It demands, therefore, 
that we educate youth to live in a society 
organized for common weal rather than for 
individual wealth. The followers of this 
school further maintain that unless we edu- 
eate for a specific society, our very aims of 
education have no meaning. To them, an 
aim per se is an abstraction. They feel that 
one must identify his destination in a me- 
dium ; otherwise one deals with disembodied 
objectives. 

The connotation of an educational aim, 
they argue, changes with the social medium 
in which it is to operate. To illustrate: In 
our society thrift is made a cardinal virtue. 
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Children and adolescents are taught to exer- 
cise self-denial in the present so that they 
may amass things for to-morrow;; to sell the 
present for the uncertain future. But, say 
the prophets of greater socialization, we 
need a new definition of thrift for the new 
state. If the socialized state will insure eae); 
individual against illness, destitute old ave. 
unemployment, then there is no need of 
thrift in the sense that we understand it. 
With this assurance granted by the new 
state, teachers would present, not thrift in 
the sense of personal aggrandizement, but 
rather as respect for public property. This 
new conception of thrift would beget a 
deep-seated abhorrence of all who did not 
render a full measure of service to the state. 

All this follows logically enough, answers 
the older school, if the truly socialized state 
is the next inevitable stage in social evolu- 
tion. But evolution has no fixed direction; 
it is rather a series of stages, some progres- 
sive, others regressive. The fascism of Italy 
and Germany and the absolutism of a pro- 
letarian dictatorship do not seem to many 
to be forerunners of the socialized state. 

Those who give ready assurance that a 
collective society is the next stage in social 
evolution, are not too greatly perturbed by 
evidence of this alarming spread of fascism. 
Dictatorship, they readily explain, is a 
temporary stage, a transition from the dit- 
fused and decentralized government to thie 
highly centralized control under a new col- 
lectivism. Fascism is thus, to them, a con- 
venient integrating influence, facilitating 
the establishment of the new order which 
must remain, for the present, ill-defined. 
Evolution is thus naively assumed to be free 
from regressions, moving always from lower 
to higher stages—an entirely gratuitous 
concept born of the ancient practice of 
reading a desired intent into successive 
phenomena. 

Neither time nor the occasion permits a 
fuller analysis of these contending schools 
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n contemporary education. You, the teach- 
ers and parents of to-morrow, must decide 

which camp you will pitch your tent. 
Will you insist that public education train 
youth for life in a definite form of society 
which you envisage or that public education 
transmit that heritage of knowledge and 
those habits of mind which will prepare 

ith for life in a changing society. What- 
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ever your decision, I do hope that you will 
not forget that too close an alliance between 
education and a definite politico-economie 
system is a dangerous union because it may 
deny to education the very freedom that is 
its essence. American democracy must not 
repeat that tragedy of shackled education 
found wherever dictatorship reigns, be it 
fascist or proletarian. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE 
SCHOOLS AND PRISONS 
OF LATVIA 

A pLAN has been initiated to make it possible 

city children in Latvia to spend their vaca- 

ons in Lettish farmhouses, under an arrange- 

ment sponsored by Prime Minister Karlis Ul- 
manis. 

According to The Christian Science Monitor, 
Mr. Ulmanis has taken this step so as to help to 
promote understanding between the population 
in town and the country inhabitants, which is 
one of the chief educational aims of the present 
government, consisting mostly of former repre- 
sentatives of the Farmers’ Union. 

The report states that “It must be frankly 
admitted that a great deal has been done during 
the past year for the benefit of the Lettish peo- 
ple, and most of these ideas owe their origin to 
the Prime Minister. Thus for more than half 
a year donations have continually been made 
by the publie for the benefit of the country 
Mr. Ulmanis gave the example by 
donating some books and money for an organ 

the eountry primary school which he had 
attended in his childhood, and since that time 
many school libraries in the country have re- 
ceived hundreds of books from their former 
pupils who are now frequently prominent and 
well-to-do people in towns in the provinces.” 

It is hoped that this campaign will help the 
spread of education among the country popula- 
The Monitor relates an incident which is 
regarded as a proof of the ruling desire for 
cooperation now existing among all classes of 
the Lettish people that occurred as a sequel to 
the celebrations of the anniversary of the Let- 
tish Government on May 15. 


schools. 


tion. 





Seventy of the heaviest class of delinquents in 
the Riga Central Prison were allowed to listen in 
by radio. They were so impressed by the radio 
speech of the Prime Minister that they decided to 
make a collection from their meager earnings in 
the prison and to send it to Mr. Ulmanis asking 
him, in an accompanying letter, to use this money 
for the benefit of the state. 

Through the Minister of Justice the money and 
the letter have the Prime 
Minister who wrote to the prisoners that their dona- 
tion was a further proof that the work of the gov- 
ernment begins to bless also those who have for- 
merly committed deeds which were detrimental to 
the safety of the country and its population. 


been handed over to 


THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
IN ENGLAND 

THE work of the public libraries of London 

and the Home Counties, as reported in the 

London Times, has grown remarkably in the 

past 10 1934 the library service 

reached 1} times as many people as in 1924, 


years. In 


and nearly 24 times as many books were issued. 

A report on the municipal library system of 
the area in 1934 (The Library Association: 
London and Home Counties Branch, price 1s.) 
summarizes the progress made in this period as 
follows: 


Percentage 





1924 1934 *¢r 
of increase 

Population served .. 6,818,817 12,056,546 76.8 
Books issued annu 

re errr a Be A | 56,905,176 44.8 
Stock of books ..... 3,139,804 6,537,870 108.2 
Registered readers 

(home - reading 

GREET secutwasess 656,570 1,957,985 198.2 





The development of the municipal library ser- 
vice during the past five years was even greater 
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1929 the 


This inereased 


than in the previous five years. In 


population served was 7,633,962. 
by 1934 to 8,676,280 (an increase of 13.6 per 
cent.). During the same period the number of 
books 
from 31,191,919 in 


(an increase of 52 per cent.). 


by the public increased 
17,463,286 in 1934 
Adult lending (or 


home-reading) libraries alone were responsible 


annually 
1929 to 


used 


for nearly 13,000,000 of this increase; and the 
number of persons registered for home-reading 
rose from 923,164 (12.09 per cent. of the popu- 
lation) in 1929 to 1,445,649 (16.6 per cent. of 
the population) in 1934. During the period the 
number of books lent for home-reading increased 
by 60.2 per cent., and the number of persons 
registered by 56 per cent. 

The county libraries, as might be expected in 
a new and quickly developing service, show even 
The 
population they serve increased from 2,865,656 
in 1929 to 3,380,266 in 1934; their issues of 
books rose from 4,186,837 in 1929 to 9,441,890 
of 125 


registered readers in 1929 numbered 250,173 (or 


more rapid growth during the period. 


in 1934, an increase per cent.; their 
8.73 per cent. of the population) and in 1934 had 
inereased to 512,336 (or 20.7 per cent. of the 
population) ; and their stock of books, which in 
1929 was 480,287 volumes, reached a total of 
996,296 volumes in 1934, an increase of 107 per 
cent, 

Inter-library relations also have developed 
Most of the 


libraries within the area are now linked for the 


rapidly during the past few years. 


purpose of utilizing the book resources of the 
entire area to meet the special needs of indi- 
vidual readers at any library. The metropolitan 
boroughs have combined to form the London 
Union Catalogue of the non-fictional books in 
the constituent libraries, containing over 1,250,- 
000 entries and designed to aet as a guide for 
use in the scheme of inter-library lending that 
has been instituted. Most of the other libraries 
in the area of the report have combined to form 
the South-Eastern Regional Library Bureau, 
which does the same work for the counties sur- 
these 


rounding the metropolis. In addition, 


schemes, and most of the individual libraries, 


linked 


libraries 


are with another chain of publie and 


country by 


The 


special throughout the 
5 


means of the National Central Library. 
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effect of this development of the public library 
service is that an individual reader at any local 
library, instead of being confined to the stock 
of that library, now has the use of a potential 
stock of 


several million volumes. 


WORK OF THE AMERICAN WILDLIFE 
INSTITUTE 

Jay N. Daruina, chief of the U. S. Bureau of 
Biological Survey, at a meeting in New York 
City of the recently organized American Wild- 
life Institute, announced a gift of $30,000 an- 
nually over a period of five years, toward de- 
fraying the cost of installing the game manage- 
ment courses to be given in the Land Grant 
Colleges. He announced also a contribution of 
$20,000 to lay the ground work for an interna- 
and wildlife 


tional federation of 


agencies and to finance a “Congress of Wildlife 


sportsmen 


Interests.” 

The American Game Association, which was 
organized in 1911 and has 3,000 active and 75,- 
000 affiliated members, also met and voted to 
turn over its equipment, personnel and activi- 
ties to the American Wildlife Institute, which 
will carry them on in the future. 

Seth Gordon, who has been president of the 
American Game Association since 1931, resigned 
to become secretary of the institute. The asso- 
ciation will continue as a legal entity because of 
certain endowments, but it will become an in- 
active member of the institute. Its official pub- 
lication, American Game Magazine, will be pub- 
lished in the future as American Wildlife. 

A ten-point program has been adopted by the 
institute. It calls for leadership in state and 
national legislative action on wildlife subjects; 
utilization of the public domain for wildlife 
refuges and use of federal forest lands simi- 
larly; elimination of water pollution and co- 
operation with Canada and Mexico for the gen- 
eral purposes of the institute. 

Mr. Darling made a statement in which he 
said in part: 


The Federal Government, through the Biological 
Survey, will furnish federal funds for adminis- 
tration and an equal number of units with a similar 
objective. Each land-grant college will contribute 
$6,000 in funds, equipment or service to match the 
donation from the American Wildlife Institute or 
the Biological Survey as the case may be, and the 
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Game Commission, as a third party to the three-way 
yperative agreement, will contribute $6,000 in 
e or its equivalent. Thus each state in which 
, game-management station is established will have 
an annual budget of $18,000 with which to promote 
increased wildlife population. 

The land-grant colleges are selected according to 
their location best to serve regional conditions—one 
for the lake states, where wildlife problems are 
similar throughout the neighboring territory; one 
for the prairie states, one each for the semi-arid 
Southwest, New England, South Central, Pacific, 
Atlantie and Rocky Mountain regions. 


The institute will take over the annual Amer- 
ican Game Conference, which in the past has 
heen held in New York City, and will transfer 

to Washington as a conference on wildlife, 
to be held some time in the winter. 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS TO UNIVERSI- 
TIES AND COLLEGES 

Money and property amounting to more than 
$165,000,000 have been received during the four 
academie years beginning with 1930, by thirty- 
one leading colleges and universities, according 
to a compilation of gifts and bequests prepared 
by the John Price Jones Corporation. 

Included are 27 of the 47 institutions in the 
United States having endowments of more than 
$5,000,000, representing all sections of the eoun- 
try. From 1930 to 1933, giving declined sharply. 
In 1933-34 another decline was registered, but 
of far less severe proportions. 

The total amounts for the four academie years 
were as follows: 


PUES 5 eee $ 74,456,326.89 
i ae 5 .176.90 
Bo oak ore cise wrekre ,021.45 
OS Lt arene 20, ,891.78 











$165,486,417.02 


An actual upturn was noted in giving to the 
eight women’s colleges included. They received 
in 1933-34 $1,086,171 as against $980,281 in 
1932-33. 
stitutions through bequests rose from $3,892,561 
in 1932-33 to $5,230,186 in 1933-34. On the 
other hand, gifts fell from $20,678,222 to $15,- 


819,577. 


The total amount received by all in- 


The institutions included in the report are: 
University of California, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, University of Chicago, Columbia 
University, Cornell University, Dartmouth Col- 
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lege, Hampton Institute, Harvard University, 
Haverford College, The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Lehigh University, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, University of Minnesota, New 
York University, Oberlin College, University of 
Pennsylvania, Princeton University, Rutgers 
University, Stanford University, University ot 
Virginia, Western Reserve University, Williams 
College, Yale University, Barnard College, Bryn 
Mawr College, Mount Holyoke College, Rad- 
cliffe College, Rutgers (Women), 
Smith College, Vassar College and Wellesley 


University 


College. 


STANDARDS OF MEDICAL EDUCATION 

THE deplorable conditions in medical eduea- 
tion of thirty years ago again threaten this 
country, unless doctors, educators, state boards 
of examiners and public authorities combat 
present tendencies, according to the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, as reported 
by Seience Service. The report of the Council 
on Medical the 


United States and Canada gives a general sur- 


Edueation and Hospitals in 


vey of conditions. 

It points out that financial stringency in re- 
cent years has caused some medical schools to 
rely more largely on income from student fees. 
Thus, larger numbers of students have been ac- 
Un- 


fortunately, in most instances the teaching staff 


cepted for the money they will bring in. 


has not been correspondingly strengthened or 
the physical plant commensurately enlarged. 
More alarming to the American Medical Asso- 
undermanned faculties and over- 
the 


schools to maintain high academic standards in 


ciation than 


erowded laboratories is failure of some 


the selection of students. Too many applicants 
with poor scholastic records are being accepted, 
with the inevitable impairment of school effi- 
cieney. 

160 
schools in the United States with an enrolment 
of 26,147 The Medical 


Association sprang into action with its council 


Thirty years ago there were medical 


students. American 


on medical education. The Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching helped 
out with its publicity. Ten years later the num 
ber of schools had been reduced to 96 and the 
enrolment to 14,891. 


Now in 1935 there are again some 23,000 med- 
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schools are fewer 


ical Medical still 
and better, but the factors that caused the con- 


students. 


ditions of a generation ago are again at work 


and history is repeating itself. 


THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 
For the first time since its founding in 1919, 
the New School Researeh will offer 


more than a hundred courses for adults during 


for Social 


the academic year 1935-36 which opens Monday, 
September 30. 
the list of instructors include: 

John T. 
twelve current 
will diseuss the rapidly shifting events in the 


New names appearing under 


Flynn, who will give a series of 
lectures on affairs in which he 
field of social, economic and political affairs. 
James Rorty, the advertising eritic, will give a 
functional critique of advertising in which the 
subject will be analyzed from the points of view 
of industry, trade, the publie and the profes- 
sion; the types of advertising appeal and their 
effect on culture. Gaetano Salvemini, of the 
Widener Library at 
conduet a course on Europe and the Triple Al- 


Harvard University, will 
lianee. Robert Frost, following an absence of 
two years, will give four lecture-readings of his 
poetry on Thursday evenings. Following Mr. 
Frost’s lectures, Francis Hackett, author of 
“Henry VIII” and “Francis I,” will give six 


lectures on “Adventures in Literature,” includ- 
ing the problems of the historical. biographer, 
the novelist, the critic and the literary journalist. 
John Chamberlain, book reviewer for The New 
York Times, will survey the general output of 
books since 1930 in the fields of fiction, poetry, 
criticism, social science and philosophy. 

In addition to its already wide variety of 
courses in the social sciences, philosophy, litera- 
ture, economics, sociology, housing, seience, edu- 
cation, art, music, the dance, courses in the field 
of social work will be included in the eurrieu- 
lum of the New School for the first time this 
autumn. The need for such courses and the lack 
of facilities adequate to meet the tremendously 
expanded demand incident to large seale relief 
have prompted the New School to offer three 
fundamental courses in various aspects of the 
general field of social work by Dr. Frieda Wun- 
derlich, member of the graduate faculty of the 
New School; Dr. Fritz Wittels, psychoanalyst, 
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and Miss Mary L. Whitehead, case supervisor 
of the Old Age Security Division, New York 
City. 


TRAINING TEACHERS IN SERVICE AT 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY will 
with the Board of Education of the Chicago 
publie schools in a new program of training for 
teachers in actual service. Courses in the study 
of the solution of daily classroom problems wi)! 
be offered by the School of Education and at the 
University College, the downtown division, in 


cooperate 


various centers in the city. 
Dean Ernest O. Melby, of the School of Edu- 
‘ation, has made the following statement: 


The in-service training program launched by the 
university with the cooperation of the Chicago 
Public Schools is somewhat of an innovation in the 
Chicago area. The proposal originally came from 
Superintendent William J. Bogan and the entire 
program has been worked out in collaboration with 
him and members of his staff. To date more than 
2,300 Chicago teachers have indicated their inter- 
est in the project. One course alone has attracted 
the interest of more than 800 teachers. 

New teachers with modern training are gradually 
coming into the schools, but the turn-over is small 
and the great hope for improvement lies in training 
the teachers already at work in the schools. There 
is also the fact that education as a profession is 
changing so rapidly that every teacher must be a 
constant student of her problems. 


The content of these new classes ineludes both 
curricular and extra-curricular phases of tlie 
teacher’s contact with her students. A course in 
creative dramaties aims to train the teacher in 
developing a pupil’s talents; another on thie 
activity curriculum aims to develop intelligent 
self-direction and desirable social habits in the 
child. There is a course in educational and 
vocational guidance and another in mental hy 
giene and personality development, and _ still 
another in social studies. 

This project forms an integral part of the 
curriculum of the School of Edueation and 
courses may be either applied against the re- 
quirements for academic degrees, or may be 
audited without university or promotional credit 
and without examinations, for a proportionately 
lower tuition fee. 
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[he faculty for these new extensions consists 


George E. Axtelle, White Brogan and 
Eldridge T. MeSwain, assistant professors; 
Harold C. Coffman, visiting professor from 


Teachers College, Columbia University; Paul A. 
Witty, professor; Francis C. Rosecrance, asso- 

ate professor; William Gellerman, instructor; 
Josephine Maloney and Louis U. Newkirk, lee- 

rers, all of the School of Education, and Wini- 
fred Ward, assistant professor of dramatic pro- 
duction and director of children’s theater, who 

; charge of the course on creative dramaties 
for children. 

In addition to regular courses a program of 
<pecial leetures will be presented by several lead- 
ers in Ameriean edueation, each lecturer making 
a number of appearances. The lectures will be 
free to members of the courses from any of the 


class-centers. 


COURSES FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AT TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia University, an- 
nounees more than five hundred afternoon, even- 
ng and Saturday courses in education, for 
teachers and other workers in service. 

In order to aid the teachers in the metro- 
politan area who may wish to continue their 
college work, bachelor and masters degrees can 
be secured by attending classes in the late after- 
noon or evening. A special advisory service, 
with Professor Willard S. Elsbree in charge, is 
provided for workers in the metropolitan area. 

The offering in educational psychology at 
hours convenient for educational workers in 
service represents a considerable increase in both 
number and variety in comparison with former 
years. Special research and problems courses, 
designed to assist the student in correlating in- 
struction at Teachers College with the special 
problems encountered in the student’s profes- 
sional work in the field are listed. 

Dr. Hager, acting secretary of the college, re- 
ports that a variety of facilities and special 
equipment is available. 

The newly-established Guidance Laboratory is 
well equipped with tests, apparatus and mate- 
rials for use in psychological and educational 
examinations. It is also provided with sound- 
proof, light-proof and one-way vision rooms, 
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and other rooms for practice and demonstra- 
tion. 

The Statistical Laboratory contains modern 
The Child 
Development Laboratory provides facilities for 


computing and tabulating machines. 


the observation, study, and guidance of young 
children, and the study of parent-child relation- 
ships; the Mental Hygiene Clinic handles many 
and varied cases of unadjusted individuals. 

Courses are offered in child psychology, psy- 
chology of skills, improvement of reading, men- 
tal hygiene, vocational testing, individual diag- 
nosis and intelligence testing. 

The Child Development Institute offers op- 
portunity for study and research in child de- 
velopment and parent education for advanced 
students. The institute attempts through its 
laboratories and field work to bring students 
into intimate contact with children and parents, 
and with the agencies which are promoting pro- 
crams of welfare and education, such as homes, 
clinies, Juvenile courts, maternity centers, settle- 
ment houses and nursery schools. 

A research program under the direction of Dr. 
Lois Hayden Meek includes psychological, an- 
thropometric, nutritional, sociological and edu- 
cational studies of children. Through the coop- 
eration of Lineoln School, children from three to 
seven years of age are available for research 
studies. The institute conducts a family con- 
sultation bureau in cooperation with other de- 
partments of Teachers College and the univer- 
sity. 

Regular courses will be given on the relation 
of teachers and parents, development and gui- 
dance of children, family relationships, mental 
and social development of young children and 
physical development of children. 


THE NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS OF 
THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
THE Progressive Education Association has 
transferred its national headquarters from 716 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., to its new 
home at 310 West 90th Street, New York City, 
where, together with two of its important com- 
At the 
same time, with the coming issue, it is making 


missions, it occupies an entire building. 


changes in its magazine, Progressive Education. 
The two lower floors of the building are given 








li ] 


over to the executive and editorial offices of the 
association. 

The third floor will house the 
Dr. Carolyn Zachry’s Committee on the Study 


ot Adolescence, a subcommittee of the Commis- 


research staff of 


sion on the Secondary Curriculum. 

The fourth floor is the home of the research 
staff of a new Commission on Human Relations, 
The 


t} 


plans to bring together the 


during July. new commission 


organized 


facts and under- 


standings which will clarify the issues faced by 
the adolescent to day. 

Dr. Alice V. Keliher, elementary supervisor of 
the Hartford ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the commission. As- 


sociated with her, devoting part or full time to 


(Conn.) publie schools, has 


the work of the commission, will be Earl Goudey, 
Huberman, 
Rosenblatt, 


schools; Leo 


Ncholasti Miss 
Jarnard College; Robert Wunsch, Black Moun- 


Bronxville publie 


Magazine ; Louise 
tain College; Miss Edna Albers, research assis- 
tant, recently a student at Sarah Lawrence Col- 
Miss Vogler, Black Moun- 
tain College, who will be secretary. Willard W. 
Beatty, superintendent of the Bronxville, N. Y., 


lege, and Elizabeth 


schools, president of the association, makes the 


following statement in regard to the new plans: 


We have long felt that progressive educators 
should take advantage and use for the furthering 


of educational goals as many of the modern instru- 
ments as possible both in implementing themselves 
for the large tasks of educating and in attracting 
to their efforts. 


The utilization of the modern techniques in the 


favorable attention 


graphie arts seems to be a natural step for an or- 
ganization which must never stop in its efforts for 
its own development or in its work for social im- 
the October 
printed largely by 


seginning with issue, 
Education 


an improved off-set method, permitting the use of 


provement. 
Proaressive will be 
many illustrations which will help teacher and ad- 


ministrator to a far better visualization of the 


methods and products described in the text. 


THE CONVOCATION OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

THE annual Convocation of the University of 
the State of New York under the auspices of the 
Board of Regents will be held on Thursday and 
Friday, October 17 and 18, at the State Eduea- 
The first session will 


tion Building in Albany. 
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be held on Thursday evening. On Friday 
will be sessions both morning and afternoon. 
The theme of the convoeation will be seco) 
This 


priate since the year 1935 is being observed as 


dary education. is regarded as appr 
the Tercentenary of Secondary Edueation 
America. 

At the opening session the theme will be de 
voted to the contribution of secondary education; 
to society. The point of view of the layman as 
well as the opinion of the professional educatoy 
will enter into the discussions and speakers 
representing lay groups will be included. 

The session on Friday morning will emphasiz 
the historical significance of secondary education 
in the nation as well as in the state of New York. 
The closing session on Friday afternoon \ 
deal with the philosophy underlying the present 
trends of secondary education. The increasing 
demands on secondary edueation and the rela 
tionship between high-school training and social 
and economic welfare are challenging phases o{ 
this problem which will be under discussion. It 
is also anticipated that problems having to do 
with the relationship between the secondary 
school and the college will be discussed by those 
well qualified to deal with this theme. 

These annual convoeations bring together each 
year one of the most representative groups from 
the entire state. Those present will inelude co! 
lege presidents, school administrators, superin 
tendents of schools, high-school principals and 
leaders representing every type of educational 
It is also the intention to insure a 


very representative lay group whose thought and 


institution. 


opinion ean not be omitted in general discussions 
of these timely and important problems. 

The chairman of the regents committee having 
the convocation in charge is William Leland 
Thompson, of Troy. Ameng speakers who have 
accepted definite places on the program are: 
Edward A. Filene, of Boston; Dr. Dixon Ryai 
Fox, president of Union College, Schenectady: 
Dr. Lewis Perry, principal of Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H.; Dr. Harold G. Campbell, super- 
intendent of schools, New York City; Dr. Harry 
E. Pratt, principal of Albany High School, and 
Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, professor of secondary 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 
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here will also be musical numbers of unusu- 


high standard which will be provided by the 
apella choir of the Benjamin Franklin High 


] 


S-hool of Rochester. It is expected that the 


iplete program will be available at an early 


e emphasis that is being given to the prob- 


ed 
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lems of secondary education and the wide-spread 
interest in its reorganization make the program 
of unusual interest to high-school principals. It 
is therefore anticipated that in addition to the 
college representatives and the superintendents 
of schools there will be a large attendance of 
high-sehool principals and teachers. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. JupAn L. MAGNES, who since the found- 
- in 1923 of the Hebrew University, Palestine, 
s been chancellor, was elected president on 
September 10. He sueceeds Dr. Chaim Weiz- 

ann, Who has held the position since the in- 


ption of the university. 


\M. Bove.t, professor of the history of social 
economies at the University of Paris and ad- 
inet director of the Higher Normal School, has 
en appointed director to succeed M. Vessiot, 
has retired. M. George Bruhat, professor 


physies, will sueeeed M. Bouglé as adjunct 


Tue Most Rev. Dr. RALPH Leo Hayes, fourth 
hop of the Diocese of Helena, Mont., has been 
sen rector of the American College in Rome. 


Sir Jostan Sramp was elected president of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science at the recent meeting at Norwich. Sir 
Josiah is chairman of the London, Midland and 
Scottish Railway, director of the Bank of En- 
cland and a member of the British Economic 


\dvisory Council. 


GrorGE SANGSTER, Toronto, was elected presi- 
dent of the Canadian Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation at their annual convention, which has 
just closed. Other officers elected were: First 
Vice-president, Henry Wigglesworth, Stratford; 
Second Vice-president, Harvey Burkholder, Kit- 
chener; Third Vice-president, James Cunning- 
ham, Toronto; Secretary-treasurer, Drummond 
The the 
officers and F. W. Pepper, Hamilton; George 
Keen, Brantford; William Dunn, Toronto, and 

W. Wood, Windsor. 


Wren, Toronto. directors include 


Dr. Howarp A. Dawson has joined the staff 
of the National Edueation Association as assis- 
tant direetor of the Research Division, to have 
special charge of problems of education in rural 


areas and to look after the interests of the De- 
partment of Rural Education. Dr. Dawson has 
Office of 
where he had been called by Dr. George F. Zook 


resigned from the U. S. Edueation, 
early in 1934 as consultant in school administra- 
tion and finance. In this position he set up a 
plan for the administration of rural school aid 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion. 

Dr. E. 


the Oregon State College for the past seven 


H. Moore, professor of sociology at 


years, has been appointed head of the newly 

created division of social work which was opened 

in September in Portland, Oregon, as a branch 

of the college of social science of the University 
mm 

lhe 


work will be conducted under the auspices of a 


of Oregon at Eugene. division of social 


number of welfare agencies. It will be on a 
graduate basis in accordance with the standards 
set up by the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work. 

FRANK D. Forp has been appointed head mas 
ter of the Grace Church School, New York City. 


He succeeds Henry N. Russell, who has retired. 


Miss GRACE Sporrorp, formerly dean of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, has been 
appointed director of the School of Music at the 
Henry Street Settlement, New York City. 


Dr. Extroy Newson, for the last two 


head of the department of business administra- 


years 


tion at Rider College, has been appointed di 
rector of the School of Business Administration 
at Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

THE governors of Clayesmore School, London, 
have announced the appointment of Evelyn 


Mansfield King as head master. He succeeds 
Aubrey de Selincourt, who has resigned the 


head mastership, but retains the title of warden. 
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has been appointed principal of the College of 
the Benares Hindu University. 

Dr. Epwin Bray Puace, formerly a member 
of the faculty at the University of Colorado, has 
been called to Northwestern University to be- 
come chairman of the department of Romance 
languages. 

AT the 
James McShane has been appointed professor 
Dr. Eller C. New 


Mexico, associate professor of engineering, and 


University of Virginia, Dr. Edward 


of mathematies; Howe, of 


Chapin Jones, associate professor of forestry. 


R. EK. 
the Spencer, 8S. D., schools, has been named CCC 


WiLLiaAMS, formerly superintendent of 


educational director for the state. 

Miss Epiru M. Baker, executive secretary of 
the Social Service Department of Washington 
Allied 


been appointed by Seeretary of Labor Perkins 


University Clinies and Hospitals, has 
to an advisory committee which will deal with 
services to crippled children under the Social 


Security Act. 

Rosert B. TunstTaLu has been elected chair- 
man of the Virginia State Library Board. He 
sueceeds Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, who died last Feb- 
ruary. 

IGNus O. HorNSTEIN has been selected by the 
Board of Superintendents of New York City 
to fill the vacancy of assistant director of eve- 
He has been acting assistant di- 
Moffett in 


ning schools. 
rector since the death of John D. 
1932. 

Dr. Henry J. GERLING, superintendent of the 
St. Louis public schools, has pledged personally 
$25,000 to help to repay losses of 20,000 school 
children in two closed banks. Dr. Gerling of- 
fered the money at a recent meeting of the 
Board of Education after the St. Louis Court of 
Appeals had affirmed a decision that denied peti- 
tions of the their claims 
against the Savings Trust Company placed in 


children to have 


the preferred class. 

GOVERNOR LEHMAN has invited Associate Su- 
perintendent William E. Grady, of New York 
City, to serve as chairman of a panel discussion 
on “Crime Prevention,” to be held from Sep- 
tember 30 to October 2. The panel will be part 
of a three-day conference on crime, delinquency 
and related topics. 
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Dk. RoperT MAYNARD HUTCHINS, president o{ 
the University of Chicago, will give a nation. 
wide broadcast on October 2. His subject wil! 
be “The Relation of the University to the Com. 
munity.” 

Dr. VirGiniaA C. GILDERSLEEVE, dean of Bar- 
nard College, Columbia University, returned on 
September 11 from a summer spent in England 
and France. 

Dr. Isaac B. 
emeritus of Nebraska Wesleyan University, died 


SCHRECKENGAST, chancellor 


on September 8 at the age of seventy years. 


Dr. ALEXANDER CREVER ABBOTT, emeritus pro- 
fessor of hygiene and bacteriology at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, died on September 11. 
He was seventy-five years of age. 

OREL SAMUEL GRONER, since 1921 professor 
of chemistry at Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
Pa., died on September 9. 


years of age. 


He was sixty-four 


Dr. WittiAM MyNnn THORNTON, a former 
chairman of the faculty of the University ot 
professor emeritus of applied 


He was 


Virginia and 
mathematics, died on September 11. 
eighty-four years old. 

Miss Mary Rippon, a member of the faculty 
of the University of Colorado from its opening 
in 1877 to her retirement in 1909, died on Sep- 
tember 9 at the age of eighty-five years. 


APPLICATIONS to the PWA for funds for three 
additional buildings for the Oregon state system 
of higher education were approved recently by 
the State Board of Higher Education. The 
board had previously applied for grants for six 
buildings. The new projects, to cost $530,000, 
include the construction of a new building for 
physical education at the University of Oregon 
for which $350,000 has been requested; a new 
administration building at the Oregon Norma! 
School, costing $100,000, and a new dormitory 
for girls at the Eastern Oregon Normal School, 
to cost $80,000. The projects, if approved by 
the PWA, will be financed entirely from federal! 
loans and grants, the loans to be repaid over a 
period of years from funds derived from the 
building fee of $5 a term paid by each under- 
graduate student. No tax moneys will be used. 


EMERGENCY collegiate centers will open in 
seventeen cities in New York State on October 
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» students unable to finance college courses. 
will be financed as a Federal Works Prog- 


i 


Administration project, but all academic 
tters will be the 
er education of the State Department of 


directed by division of 


Education. Last year approximately 2,100 stu- 
ts attended these colleges and 231 jobless 
ers were employed. At a recent election 
Ohio the voters generally sanctioned bond 
for poorly conditioned public schools. 
Proposals to issue bonds for new buildings and 
rovide additional operating funds were de- 
ted. A tabulation of bond issues for school 
poses showed that 22 of the approximately 
roposed issues were approved in the rural 
while in the urban centers they were 

ted. $2,900,000 issue, 

, represented 55 per cent. of the construe- 


Akron rejected a 


sts for several new high and elementary 


is. Portsmouth defeated an issue for 


S457.900. 


More than a hundred foreign exchange stu- 
ts from colleges and universities of Europe 
d South Ameriea participated in a conference 
the Institute of International Edueation at 
Riverdale Country School, N. Y., from Septem- 
er 13 to 16. 
to explain the American system of education. 


The object of the conference was 


in Austria, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Italy, Switzerland, France, Germany and 


Spain 


Universities 
were among the countries represented. 
The opening event was a dinner on Friday at 

ch the speakers were Dr. Stephen P. Dug- 
can, director of the institute; Frank S. Hackett, 
head master of Riverdale School, and Dr. Rob- 
ert L. 


1] 
Colleges. 


Kelly, of the Association of American 


THe annual Regional Library Conference was 
held at Bolton Landing, N. Y., on September 10. 
The proper method of selecting books for chil- 
dren and ways and means of interesting them 
in reading were topics discussed by 750 libra- 
rians present from New York and bordering 
Muriel E. Gilbert, of the Buffalo Public 
Library, led a diseussion on “Work with Chil- 
dren,” and Keyes D. Metealf, of the New York 
Publie Library, spoke on “Personnel.” The con- 
ference is sponsored by the New York Library 
Association, in cooperation with similar groups 
in Connecieut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont. 


states, 
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THE gift of $5,000,000 as an endowment for 
the Graduate School of the University of Mich- 
igan has been announced. The donor is the 
Horace H. Rackham and Mary A. Rackham 
Fund of Detroit. 
anonymous gifts which Mr. Rackham made to 


The grant supplements many 
the institution during his lifetime. One million 
dollars will be used to construct an independent 
building for the Graduate School, on an area a 
block square, while the balance will become a 
perpetual endowment. The enlarged graduate 
school will be a memorial to Mr. Rackham. 


CHANGES in Chicago’s high-school courses to 
provide “education for the crowd,” for students 
who are not going to college, are contemplated 
by William J. Bogan, superintendent of schools. 
A dispatch to The New York Times reports that 
it is his view that for more than eighty per cent. 
of students the courses are now crowded with 
non-essentials which waste time, largely because 
of the traditional view of the high school as a 
the 
changes proposed are: Less foreign language 


preparatory school for college. Some of 
and more science useful to the layman; less 
algebra and Latin and more training in ele- 
mentary economics and citizenship; in English, 
less written composition and more training in 
oral expression; more physical education, more 
handicraft, more drawing of mechanical type, 
but no fads or foibles. For those who want 
them, the standard courses required for college 
admission are to be retained. 


THE Kalamazoo Public Schools and Western 
State Teachers College at Kalamazoo are co- 
operating in the establishing of a new demon- 
stration class in special education at the Wood- 
ard Building with Dr. Edna Rickey Lotz in 
charge of teacher training. This class will be in 
addition to the one that has been maintained by 
Western State for a number of years at the Paw 
Paw Training School and will provide greatly 
enlarged facilities for student-teacher partici- 
pation as well as a center for public school elin- 
ical studies. Dr. Lotz was formerly in charge 
of the special class at the Paw Paw School. 
Her place there is being taken by Mrs. Lettie 
Gordon, formerly of Ludington, Mich. 


UNDER an act of the last Rhode Island Legis- 
lature a department of education, headed by a 
director, is established as 1 of 11 branches of 
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the 
tains a division of education, which includes the 
Rhode State the Rhode 
Island College of Education. A board of re- 


government. This department con- 


te 
State 


Island College and 
gents tor these institutions replaces the former 
board of managers, its personnel consisting of 
the Governor, the Lieutenant Governor, the chief 
justice of the Supreme Court, the director of 
education, and the state budget director and 
comptroller ex officio, also two alumni members 
of the State College, an alumnus of the College 
ot 


the first and second congressional districts ap- 


Education, and two qualified electors from 


pointed by the Governor. 
of 


free lectures for the coming season has been 


A COMPREHENSIVE educational program 
arranged by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City. 


free gallery talks given on week days for the 


The reception accorded the 


first time last year, as well as those scheduled as 
in previous years on Saturdays and Sundays, is 
stated to have been so encouraging that the mu- 
Dur- 


gave instruction 


seum has decided to enlarge its program. 
ing the past year the museum 
to 72,804 persons at its various series of lec- 
tures. The new program will begin on October 
1. Free general tours of the ecolleetions will 
be given on Tuesdays and Wednesdays at 11 
A. M. and on Thursdays at 2 Pp. M., exclusive of 
holidays. Each lecture will afford the visitor an 
hour’s survey of each of the more important col- 
lections. In general, the subjects are repeated 
in rotation through the season. The subjects 
covered are the collection of paintings, the elas- 
sical and medieval collections, the Egyptian col- 
lection, European decorative arts, the American 
wing and the collection of prints. 

THE seventh Pan American Congress on the 
Child will be held in Mexico City, from October 
12 to 19, under the auspices of the department 
of public health. Dr. Abraham Ayala Gon- 
zalez, chief of the department, is president of 


the organizing committee, and Dr. Alfonso Pru- 
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There will be the fo}. 
lowing seven sections of the congress; pediatric 


neda, general secretary. 


medicine, pediatrie surgery and orthopedies, 
child hygiene, social service, legislation and edy.- 
Subjects to be treated in the medical 
section include rickets, allergic states in children 
and muco-hemorrhagie colitis; in the surgical] 
and orthopedic section, focal infections, paraly- 
sis in children and tuberculous osteo-arthritis. 


cation. 


BERNHARD Rust, Reich Minister for Culture of 
Germany, has decreed that Jewish children are 
to be isolated in separate Jewish public schoo}s 
after Easter of next year. 
not to be made on the basis of religion, accord. 
ing to a wireless dispatch to The New Yor} 


The separation is 


Times. Any child who has either a Jewish 
father or a Jewish mother is to be compelled to 
attend a Jewish school, irrespective of whether 
he has been baptized or not. If there are twenty 
Jewish or half-Jewish children in a community, 
one of the separate schools provided by the de 
cree is to be opened. The teachers in them are 
also to be Jewish, except where a Jew is not 
available for some special subject. The govern- 
ment has already given subsidies for the crea- 
tion of separate private schools for Jewish chi! 
dren enrolled in synagogues. The number of 
pupils enrolled in such schools has increased 
rapidly since Adolf Hitler came into office. 
Now the system of subsidizing private schools is 
to be abandoned and state funds will be pro 
vided for compulsory Jewish public schools. In 
explaining the decree, it was further stated that 
propaganda functionaries in various parts of 
the Reich had made an investigation of the 
It was stated that the presence of 
Jewish pupils disturbed the atmosphere in which 
those results could be obtained that the Propa- 


schools. 


ganda Ministry regards as advantageous. A 
similar decree is also expected that will apply 
to the high schools and other superior schools, 
which are only free and public in Germany in a 
limited sense. 


DISCUSSION 


A NEGLECTED ASPECT OF VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE 
TRADITIONALLY the field of vocational gui- 
danee has been thought of as embracing two 


major problems, namely, a determination of the 
pupil’s vocational interests, plus some measure- 
ment of his aptitudes or abilities. To ever so 
many high-school teachers, these two types of 
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wre used as a foundation for all subsequent 
rk in guidanee. It is apparently assumed that 
some magie, such as our old standby the “law 
probability,” pupils will interest themselves 
‘oeations in the same ratios that these voca- 
will provide occupations later in life. In 
words, we act as if we believed that ap- 
roximately the same number of young men will 
interested in and capable of medical study as 
actually be needed later to practice medi- 
The same is true of teaching, law, business, 
trades and so on. 
[his misunderstanding of vocational guidance 
litates against any systematic and comprehen- 
program. One author has compared voca- 
| euidanee to the plans that are made for a 
ng trip by auto. If one were driving to New 
k, he says, it would be very foolish to start 
having the carefully 
road maps, planning stop- 
These preliminary precau- 
vocational guidance, but, as 


aveling without sar 
checked, studying 
overs and the like. 
tions he likened to 
is so frequently true, the analogy is misleading. 
It would be much more accurate to compare 
many attempts at guidance with a trip taken to 
some voleanie island, which, as likely as not, 
wouldn’t be there when the ship arrived. We 
measure interests and abilities and let this de- 
termine our advice, with a minimum of attention 
to the actual opportunities for work in the voca- 
tion at issue. 
A vocational worker counseling boys and 
s in a large number of southeastern Nebraska 
schools found fifty youngsters who have 
t their hearts on “cosmetology” as a life work. 
No good standard sufficiently 
abreast of the times to include this altogether 


dictionary is 


respectable word, but philologically it must 
mean “the seience of ornament.” This desire on 
the part of a rather large group of young people 
to become “cosmetologists,” if it were enecour- 
aged, would illustrate the neglected aspect of 
vocational guidance to which I wish to eall 
We have placed too little emphasis 
upon actual job placement as against preference 
and training. We seem to have forgotten the 
l-important question, “Will the job for which 


attention, 


our young friends have diligently prepared and 
to which they have looked forward be available 


when the time comes to step into it?” 
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This matter of vocational placement is ob- 
viously very important. All too frequently it 
is made subordinate by those whose livelihood 
depends upon the revenue aceruing from the 
preparation of well-meaning young people for 
jobs which will never materialize. Magazine 
advertisements and radio talks prepared by some 
so-called educational agencies are frequently 
downright perjury—‘the solemn assertion of a 
falsity.” Nor is the guilt all with the commer- 
cial schools. State-supported teachers colleges 
throughout the country are doing all within their 
power to maintain enrolments, despite the fact 
that the present supply of teachers far exceeds 
the demand. The same is true of many colleges 


Medieal 


schools are taking steps to limit enrolments, but 


of law, engineering and dentistry. 


probably from no motive more altruistic than 
to maintain good healthy salaries among prac- 
ticing physicians. Officials connected with these 
tax-supported institutions are ready rationaliz- 
ers. Faced with the necessity of keeping up the 
enrolment in order to get their share of the 
legislative appropriations, they have formulated 
many reasons for training vocationally more in- 
Which 
of course, that the students’ interests are sacri- 


dividuals than ean be placed. means, 
ficed for considerations certainly less funda- 
mental. 

What to do is, as usual, the question. Proba- 


bly these conditions are the inevitable conse- 


quence of an economic system, which assumes 
that every one is born free and equal, and that 
“rugged individualism” (cutthroat competition) 
is the way of social progress. Maybe it is im- 
possible to have confidence in finding the job for 
which one has prepared himself when overpro- 
duction, poor distribution and warfare bring 
cyclical periods of unemployment for over 15 


Why should 
the youth of fourteen set his heart en an occu- 


per cent. of a nation’s workers. 


pation which won’t exist when the time comes to 
enter it? What assurance can we give that a 
planned life will bring happiness in a chaotic 
economic order? Why attempt to map out an 
individual’s future, only to have these well-laid 
plans come up hard against a wall of economic 
ignorance which shatters them ? 

These questions direct our thoughts in an 
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unpopular direction, but their portent is ob- 
With things as they are, all programs 
of voeational guidance which imply relatively 


vious. 


long terms of preparation are decidedly handi- 
capped. It is unfair to encourage a youth to 
prepare himself for some vocation on the basis 
of his abilities and interests alone. No matter 
how well suited he may seem to be from a mea- 
surement of these attributes, a most important 
factor is, can he get a job? No one would have 
the temerity to predict the number of physicians, 
auto mechanics, teachers, lawyers, politicians 
and so on that will be needed ten years hence, 
yet we bristle with confidence in advising young 
people of certain abilities and interests to enter 
these vocations. And we continue to encourage 
them throughout long periods of preparation, 
almost regardless of the need for such types of 
work. 

Some things could be done to remedy this 
situation. One measure that might help would 
be the wide circulation among high schools 
of annual oceupational statistics, interpreted 
graphically, and showing trends toward and 
away from certain vocations. Such data, along 
with an approximation of the wages or salaries 
involved, might be of some assistance in choosing 
These facts could be further sup- 
plemented by occupational studies tending to 
show the extent of oversupply as indicated by 


How 


much value studies of this nature might have as 


a life-work. 


unemployment in any particular vocation. 


a basis for predicting future developments is 
highly questionable. 

The fact that occupational data are not avail- 
able for all communities is not an insurmount- 
able difficulty. 
for high-school elasses in the social sciences 


An excellent cooperative project 


might be the gathering of vocational statisties 
At least, such activ- 
ity would serve to remind the pupil with one 
eye on the future that vocational success is in- 


for a township or county. 


fluenced by many things beyond his immediate 
control. Rose-colored glasses are all right if 
one ean see through them, but engendering an 
unjustified optimism on the part of students 
with respect to their future vocational chances 
is playing too roughly with immature hopes and 
ambitions. 
STEPHEN M. Corey 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
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“PERSONALITY TESTS” FOR PRO- 
FESSORS 
Aw editorial writer for the Chicago Hery)j 
Examiner said one time: “Sometimes I 
the sun of promise never shines so brightly as 


think 
through the plain glass windows of the sma}! 
college, and the moonlight of association never 
sleeps so sweetly as on the narrow, dusty paths 
of small-college learning.” This was probably 
dashed off in a mood of romanticizing ahoy 
some particular college, but there is some truth 
as well as poetry in the statement. At the same 
time that rather loose generalization has become 
one of the most dangerous collegiate dogmas 
that still persists. 

The small college has been wont to indulge jn 


self-emulation because it has the unique advan. 
tage of personal contact between students and 
faculty, but I have wondered how seriously col- 
lege administrations have ever tried to translate 
this opportunity into any actual and effective 
scheme. I am inclined to think that most smal! 
colleges have simply relied upon the subtle “con- 
tribution” of face-to-face contacts between pro- 
fessors and students, perhaps have encouraged 
them, but in the main have not added much to 
“Mark Hopkins-on-one-end-of-the-log” notion. 

The bitter truth is that these face-to-face 
contacts are valuable only if the professor his 
something within himself that is strong anid 
stimulating to give to the student. Unfortu- 
nately, there are few of the Mark Hopkins type 
and the formula loses its foree when just the 
log and student are intended to be the college. 
On the average faculty there are just as many 
chances that the student will face a colorless, 
inhibited and impoverished personality as one 
that is vibrant and well adjusted. 

It is difficult to gauge as to what extent a 
professor’s own emotional problems are reflected 
in his handling of students in the classroom. 
Like the students he teaches, his own personality 
has been strongly conditioned by his early child- 
hood experiences and the handling which he 
received. The relationship between present per- 
sonality traits and early background is often 
unrecognized and compensatory reactions are 
allowed to develop unconsciously and unchecked. 
That the professor’s personality make-up has a 
great effect upon the reactions of students under 
his care can scarcely be denied. 
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considering the adjustment problems of 
lents and the development of personality at 
Bethany College, the personnel office has given 
; attention to the role which the professor 
possibly play. Are his attitudes such as 
be helpful or damaging to his students? Do 
these face-to-face contacts actually contribute 
personality growth? What demands does he 
‘ho in the way of behavior and what are the 
nal and emotional bases for these? In an 
rt to direet the thinking of college professors 
Bethany to this important item, a check list 
as been submitted to each of the 
culty. Each teacher is asked to appraise his 
contribution to the personality growth in 


member 


lents. Sueh questions as the following are 
the cheek list: 


Do you recognize the defects in curriculum and 
method, not projecting these onto the stu- 
dents? 

Are you more concerned over ‘‘why’’ a student 

good or bad, than over getting conform- 


itv? 


18 


Do you avoid odious comparisons between stu- 
dents? 

Do you avoid appealing to fear or humiliation? 

Do you minimize talking to students about 
their conduct, rather controlling actions by 
changing situations? 

6—Do you help groups create their own best stand- 
ards of conduct, rather than expecting ac- 
ceptance of traditional standards? 

Do you train students in planning activities so 
that delayed assignments, tardiness, hectic 
rushes, wasted time, etc., are avoided? 

S—Do you help students make the best of situa- 
tions, not crying over spilt milk but using 
failures as guides to better future perform- 


ance? 
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9—Do you give the self-pitying personality objec- 
tivity rather than sympathy? 

10—Do you aim to develop independence and self- 
guidance in each student—looking toward 
less and less need for guidance? 

11—Do you encourage facing reality; not glossing 
over failures or inadequacies, neither mini 
mizing nor exaggerating achievements, never 
pretending to make much of matters really 
trivial? 

12—Do you demand satisfactions from your stu- 
dents and from your own colleagues that are 
on an adolescent emotional level? 

13—Are you free from touchiness, able to be cour- 
teous, when others might be hurt or indig- 
nant? 

14—Do you understand and appreciate the dynam- 
ics of sex and the expressions that are 
healthy and normal? 

15—Do you have a sense of values incorporated 
into a philosophy of life that guides your 
own behavior and your social thinking? Do 
these values change as new evidence and in- 


creasing experience warrant a revision? 


It seems obvious that there must be this will- 
ingness on the part of professors and college offi- 
cers to scrutinize and to criticize their own 
relationship to the problem, their emotional 
attitudes, the standards by which they measure 
conduet, and their methods of handling a student 
if the small college is to maintain honestly the 


The 


problems of many students lie not, as has always 


raison d’étre it has so loudly advertised. 


been supposed, in the student himself but in the 
way in which this plastic impressionable creature 
has been handled by those who have touched his 
life as teacher and counselor. 
Forrest H. KirKPATRICK 
BETHANY COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE GERMAN “DOZENTEN-AKADEMIE” 

THE schools of a nation are of paramount 
importance in the moulding of its future. They 
shape the young people’s minds and souls. The 
essential factors in this task are not the organi- 
zation of the educational system or the various 
curricula and up-to-date school buildings, but 

1 Dozenten-Akademie: academy of docents. A 


teacher at a German university is called a Dozent, 
derived from the Latin docere. 


the quality of educators. The best organization 
and the most modern methods will be of no 
avail, if poor and inefficient teachers are in 
charge of a school, and vice versa a good teacher 
will achieve good results in spite of a poor 
organization. 
These remarks 
socialistic attitude prevalent in the educational 


system of present-day Germany. With Teutonic 


characterize the national- 
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thoroughness the authorities tackle the task of 
insuring the propagation of their philosophy 
and ideals through the medium of a loyal teach- 
ing staff. The “Dozenten-Akademie” was estab- 
lished with this purpose in mind. 

After a candidate has met all other require- 
ments for his habilitation, he will be admitted 
to the academy, which still is in its experimental 
stage. Requirements for habilitation are a 
Ph.D. degreee of at least three years’ standing, 
an habilitation treatise, a scientific disputation, 
publications and Aryan stock. 

The purpose of the “Dozenten-Akademie” is 
twofold, first to produce scientists and secondly 
to develop educators with national-socialistie 
Other intensified 
scientific research on a politico-scientifie basis 
(Weltanschauliche Vertiefung der wissenschaft- 
lichen Arbeit) and the reshaping of special fields 
of science (Neugestaltung der wissenschaftlichen 


convictions. objectives are 


Facharbeit). 

Provision is made for two types of curricula: 
(1) Curriculum for prospective teachers on 
university level;? (2) Curriculum for special 
fields of science.’ 

Selection and scientific education is the objee- 
tive of the first curriculum, which is in charge 
of a faculty, consisting of a chairman, who must 
be a scientist, several instructors and lecturers. 
The chairman is assisted by a head counselor in 
charge of athletics and other physical activities 
and a specialist in dramaties, musie and similar 
subjects whose duty is the enrichment of camp 
life. 

In order to make possible a thorough and 
painstaking selection of candidates, the enrol- 
ment must be limited to approximately 35 and 
no more than 40 participants. The selection is 
based on physical and character qualities as well 
achieve- 


as intellectual and _ scientifie 


The faculty members must be men in 


prowess 
ment. 
sympathy with national-socialistie ideals who 
have had ample experience in university life. 
They will be called upon to pass judgment on 
the qualifications and aptitudes of the eandi- 
dates. 

The educational preparation is to inelude (1) 
a general education of world-wide scope* and a 

2 Habilitanden Lehrgaenge. 


3 Wissenschaftliche Facharbeit. 
4 Weltanschauliche Erziehung. 
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general political will formation,® and (2) 
introduction to the proper comprehension of the 
fundamental problems of higher education 
which must overcome absolute specialization’ 
and must lead to the establishment of a new 
spirit. 

All courses will be divided into three sections: 
(1) Present-day university situation—historica| 
evolution, concept of university, liberalism, ob- 
jective evolution and 
specialization, ete., in their relation to the his 
tory of the past 150 years. (2) Education, 
youth leadership, principles of leadership, sys- 


science, downfall ot 


tems of pedagogy, with special reference to the 
post-Rousseaux period, in their relationship to 
the world’s history of intellect and religion of 
the last 2,000 years. (3) The new university, 
political university, Socialism, university reform 
and revolution. 

The second curriculum was established for the 
purpose of giving a definite picture of the quan- 
tity and quality of the new crop of scientists in 
the various fields of science, thus making it pos- 
sible to correct and prevent a possible shortage 
of new blood in certain fields. 

Furthermore, it is deemed imperative that the 
courses bring out the relationship between scien- 
tific research and the necessity of this research 
in the light of national demand and need. 

Throughout the duration of the courses, fac- 
ulty and students live together in a compact 
community. The daily routine is to consist ot 
a well-balanced program of intellectual en- 
deavors, physical activity and recreation, which 
will have to be regulated according to practical 
experience. 

Aside from a purely athletic program, phiysi- 
eal activity is to inelude heavy manual labor, 
such as gardening, road-building, agricultural 
work, ete., because this type of activity is ex- 
pected to stimulate a new type of intellectual 
and scientific efforts. Once or twice each week 
the intellectual work is to be interrupted through 
community enterprises such as hikes, visits to 
industrial establishments, ete. 

A small library and a liberal supply of good 
periodicals and papers will be furnished each 
camp. 

5 Allgemeine politische Willensbildung. 

6 The Nazis believe that all worth-while scientific 


research must be rooted in the nation’s needs. They 
are opposed to science for the sake of science alone. 
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ie art of oratory, which is neglected so much 
the universities, will be practiced by the ean- 
lates in order to enable them to speak intelli- 
y on any subjects in terms which can be 
lerstood by everybody. 
he German Minister of Education will ap- 
t a permanent chairman for the “Dozenten- 


{kademie,” who is to be responsible to the state. 
e leaders of the individual camps will be 
inted by the minister upon the recommen- 
Instrue- 


jation of the chairman of the academy. 
; and lecturers will be appointed by the chair- 
ipon the recommendation of the camp lead- 
The eandidates will be assigned to the 
amps by the office of education. 
The curator of the nearest university is to be 
sponsible for the administration of the indi- 





vidual camps. 

The “Dozenten-Akademie,” in its final analy- 
is an institution for the additional selection 

Its main 


‘university teacher’s profession. 
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purpose is that of selecting the right type of 
The 


standards, of course, are set by the national- 


edueator in the realm of higher edueation. 


socialistie state. 

Whether it will be a permanent institution or 
not depends largely upon the course which it is 
voing to follow in the near future. Should it 
remain exclusively a final station of selection, 
its function, very likely, will be taken over by 
progressive selection in the general educational 
system, but if it develops along the lines of the 
curriculum for special fields of science it may 
become a permanent institution for the method- 
ical planning and regulating of new blood in the 
veins of science. 

For the material upon which this article is 
based, the writer is indebted to Dr. Bacher, of 
the German Office of Education in Berlin. 


Hans NABHOLZ 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIANS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


A sUCCESSFUL summer vacation course for 
secondary school librarians has just ended at 
St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. Under the aegis of 
the Board of Edueation, about 40 teacher libra- 
rians, of whom just under half were men, were 
assembled for a week’s course. 

A correspondent who attended the meeting 
writes of it: 

The course aroused very keen interest among 
those attending, and the discussions were of a 
high order. It would be unfortunate therefore 
if the enthusiasm aroused by this course were 
to be allowed to die away for lack of facilities 
for following up the ideas engendered there. 
Fortunately there are grounds for hoping that 
this will not be the case. First of all there is 
the fortheoming issue of the report of the com- 
mittee of inquiry into secondary school libraries. 
This committee, which is a very widely repre- 
sentative one, has been meeting for the last two 
years under the chairmanship of Salter Davies, 
and it is understood that its report is now in its 
final draft form and that its issue can be ex- 


pected in the early autumn. The report is sure 


to foeus in sharp relief the question of secondary 
school libraries, and it is hoped that real eon- 
structive work will follow in what is at present 
one of the least satisfactory features of our see- 
ondary schools. 

At this point it may be well to summarize the 
three main aspects of this problem, to which at- 
tention will necessarily be directed. First of 
these, of course, is finance. In the past, with 
very few exceptions, school libraries have been 
The initial things 


are a block grant to every secondary school to 


starved for lack of money. 


put its library in order and an annual allowance 
to maintain it and develop it thereafter. Sug- 
gested figures will no doubt be forthcoming in 
the Carnegie committee’s report. But it may at 
once be said that the views of local education 
authorities and governors as to what is an inade- 
quate allowance for a library will need consid- 
erable revision in an upward direction if the 
needs of our schools are to be met in accordance 
with modern requirements. Doubtless the Board 
of Edueation will have suggestions to make in 
this connection, though the board will naturally, 
and quite rightly, leave the initiative and entire 
freedom of action to local authorities. School 
libraries fared very ill in 1931-32, when the 
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financial the 


Those restrictions have 


restriction imposed by economy 
crisis came into effect. 
now had their day, and should be withdrawn 
completely where they have not yet been abol- 
ished. 

So far as accommodation is concerned, one 
principle seems to be of paramount importance. 
It is this, that the school library should always 
be housed in a separate room used solely for 
library purposes. In no cireumstances should 
this affected by the 
overcrowding or reorganization. Usually the 
library is the first place that is taken over to re- 


requirement be needs of 


lieve overerowding—essentially it ought to be 
the last of the rooms to be used for that purpose. 

The question of equipment will need careful 
study; modern shelving, efficient cataloguing and 
suitable registers are required, and every en- 
deavor should be made to make the equipment 
Gui- 
dance on these points will be given by the Car- 


as labor saving and efficient as possible. 


negie committee’s report; it is also available in 


The 


some of our best modern publie libraries. 
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teacher librarian should be encouraged to ge. 
quaint himself, or herself, with all recent devel. 
opments in this direction, for his time will he 
very heavily burdened by the needs of. stock. 
taking, registration, purchases, issue and rec)! 
of books when his library develops on adequate 
lines. 

The paramount requirement, however, is ay 
The libra- 
rian is the key to the situation, and that is why 
the course recently held by the Board of Edu- 
cation has been so heartily weleomed. It has 
brought together from all parts of the country, 
for the first time on record, teacher librarians 
who are full of keenness for their work. The 
chief inspector of secondary schools and his 
assistants are to be congratulated in the steps 
they took to organize this course. We hope it 
will be repeated in future years on a larger scale, 
and that the enthusiasm aroused this year, and 
the study initiated, will be allowed full scope in 
the near future. 
the London Times. 


enthusiastie and efficient librarian. 
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REPORTS 


THE YOUTH COMMISSION PLANS FOR 
THE CARE AND EDUCATION OF 
AMERICAN YOUTH 

Dr. Homer Price Rarney, president of Buck- 
nell University, was selected as director of the 
staff which will conduct a comprehensive study 
of the problems in the care and education of 
American youth, when the commission, organized 
by the American Council on Edueation, held its 
first meeting in Washington, D. C., on Septem- 
ber 16. The project, one of the most significant 
developments in American education, was made 
possible by a substantial grant to the council 
from the General Education Board. The com- 
mission of fourteen outstanding civie and edu- 
eational leaders will formulate plans for an ex- 
tended inquiry into conditions now affecting 
American youth and will outline desirable meth- 
ods and techniques for their care and education. 

In announcing the establishment of the Youth 
Commission, Dr. George F. Zook, president of 
the American Council on Education, said: 


Recent social and economic changes in the United 
States have given rise to difficulties in the care and 


education of young people with which existing in- 
stitutions are quite unprepared to deal adequately. 
The changes not only have greatly intensified the 
problems which confront the schools, but also have 
created an urgent need of protection and further 
education for millions of youth whom the schools 
are not reaching. 

Without provision for continued 
planning to meet this situation, there is serious 
danger that present conditions may constitute a 
fundamental threat to the national welfare. I be- 
lieve that the public and the great majority of 
workers in this field are deeply conscious of this 


some basic 


danger and will welcome a comprehensive and 
thoughtfully conceived program for meeting it. 

The commission should endeavor to integrate con- 
tributions that have been made or are being made 
for the solution of this problem, to stimulate new 
contributions in fields hitherto unexplored, and to 
encourage translation of the best that is known 
into practice on a wide scale. 


The members of the commission are: 


WILL W. ALEXANDER, Atlanta, Georgia. Mr. 
Alexander is an outstanding leader in the field of 
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itions. A former clergyman, he has served 
uspicuous success as the executive director 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation, and 
8 was awarded the Harmon national award 
ices to American race relations. 
“ton D. BAKER, Cleveland, Ohio. 
attorney, distinguished himself as Secre- 
War in the cabinet of President Wilson 
1916 to 1921. He was later named by Presi- 
Coolidge as a member of the Permanent Court 
\rbitration, The Hague. Mr. 
tive part in the work of many national and 


Mr. Baker, 


3aker has taken 


tional movements for social improvement. 
Mr. Budd is a 
has advanced 


H Bubp, Chieago, Lllinois. 
railway executive. He 
eh the ranks of the organization to his present 

s president of the Burlington Lines. 
Lorus D. CoFFMAN, 
Mr. Coffman, president of the University of Minne- 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
cota. is one of the best-known American educators. 
N serving his third term as chairman of the 
an Council on Education, he has been active 
development of many other fields of educa- 


ROTHY CANFIELD FISHER, Arlington, Vermont. 
\frs. Fisher, one of America’s best-known woman 
ers, has long been interested in the problems 
lucation and young people. Her thought-pro- 
ng book, ‘‘Why Stop Learning?’’ crystallizes 
of the difficulties which face the schools and 

of this country. 

WiLLARD E. GIvENs, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Givens, the seeretary of the National Education 
Association of the United States, directs the activi- 

s of 
He formerly served as superintendent of schools 

San Diego and Oakland, California. 

Henry I, HARRIMAN, Boston, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Harriman, past-president of the Chamber of Com- 

rce of the United States, is an outstanding 


this influential educational organization. 


iblic utility executive. He is chairman of the 
Board of the New England Power Association and 
ther major corporations. 

RopertT M. Hutcuins, Chicago, Illinois. Mr. 


Hutchins, one of the youngest and most progres- 
sive college administrators in the country, is presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago. 

CuEsterR H. Rowen, San Francisco, California. 
Mr. Rowell, editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
has a wide reputation as a lecturer and writer on 
political science. He is a trustee of the World 
Peace Foundation and has served on many national 
commissions dealing with social problems. 

WILLIAM F, RussELL, New York, N. Y. Mr. 
Russell is dean of Teachers College of Columbia 
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University. A former chairman of the American 
Couneil, he is recognized as a progressive educa- 
tional leader. 

Mrs. 


been 


EpirH B. STERN, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Stern is a well-known civic leader who has 
keenly interested in the development of plans for 
the improvement of the nation’s schools. Her in 
terest in young people has given her a sympathetic 
appreciation of the problems confronting American 
youth. 

JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
United States Commissioner 
1934, 


superintendent of schools of Des Moines, Lowa, he 


Studebaker has been 
of Edueation since September, Formerly 
is nationally known for the publie forums which he 
organized in that city. 

MirIAM VAN WATERS, Framingham, Massachu- 
the 
Framingham, 
the field of 


years. She 


setts. Miss Van Waters, superintendent of 
State for Women at 
Massachusetts, has been a leader in 


Reformatory 


American social work for many has 
been particularly concerned with problems of juve- 
nile delinquency and consulted with the National 
and 


A former president of the Na- 


Committee on Law Observance Enforcement 
on that subject. 
tional Conference on Social Work, she has written 
‘* Youth 


among other outstanding sociological con- 


’ 


in Conflict’’ and ‘‘Parents on Proba- 
tion,’’ 
tributions. 

MATTHEW WOLL, New York, N. Y. 
the 
Labor, is a noted writer and lecturer on labor and 
He Hard- 
ing’s Unemployment Conference and is a member 
of the National Academy of Political Science of 
New York. 


Mr. Woll, 


vice-president of American Federation of 


economic topics. served on President 


The council feels that it has selected a repre- 
sentative group of leaders in American civie and 
edueational life. From a group of this conse- 
quence the publie may expect during the ensuing 
years well-considered plans for meeting one of 
the most troublesome problems in American life. 
The attitude of the commission is indicated in 
the acceptance of Mr. Baker, who said, “I doubt 
whether any other research or survey has been 
proposed in my lifetime which seems to me to 
have a greater field of usefulness.” Mrs. Doro- 
thy Canfield Fisher stated, “I am honored to 
serve on thé commission, even if I have to give 
up all other projects to be able to.” 

At the first meeting of the group a letter from 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt was read in 
which he lauded the formation of the commis- 
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sion. President Roosevelt wrote, “I am pleased 
the 
Council on Edueation whieh is to conduct a five- 


to learn of Commission of the American 
year study of the problems in the care and edu- 
cation of American youth. . . . To the members 
of the Youth Commission please extend my best 
wishes together with my confident expectation 
that your commission and the National Youth 
Administration may be mutually helpful and 
effective in their efforts for American youth.” 

National 


Youth Administration, met with the group at its 


Aubrey Williams, director of the 


first meeting. 
A four-fold undertaking was outlined in the 
preliminary statement of the project which was 


presented by the council. 


(1) A comprehensive analysis of the character- 
istics of youth, and an evaluation of the influences 
to which they are subject. 

(2) The continuous study of commonly accepted 
goals in the care and education of American youth, 
for the purpose of determining the adequacy of 
these goals in relation to present social, economic 
and political trends. 

(3) The investigation of agencies concerned with 
the youth problem, and the eventual recommenda- 
tion of procedures which seems to influence young 
people most effectively. 

(4) The systematic popularization and promo- 
tion of desirable plans of action through confer- 
ences, publications and demonstrations of promis- 


ing procedures. 


Particular attention has been given in the 
preparation of the study to those young people 
who are out of school. Dr. Zook ealled to the 
notice of the group the part that youth plays in 
present-day crime. Of the total number of ar- 
rests reported to the Department of Justice dur- 
ing 1934, 114,233, or 37.5 per cent., were under 
The largest number of arrests 
at any one age were those at 19 years. He 
pointed out that fully 3,000,000 boys and girls 
in the rural areas of the country are now un- 
able to fulfil their educational aspirations. Cer- 
tainly the Youth Commission will need to eon- 
sider seriously the problems of this important 


25 vears of age. 


group of young Americans. 

In selecting Dr. Rainey as director of the 
staff, the Youth Commission has secured the ser- 
vices of a man who is widely known as a liberal 


educational administrator. Dr. Rainey, 39 years 
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ot age, has been president of Bucknell Univer. 
sity since August, 1931. Prior to that he was 
president of Franklin College, and professor of 
education at the University of Oregon. 

At Bucknell, Dr. Rainey became national]y 
known for sponsoring a program of libera! edn. 
cation in which the arts have a prominent part, 
He urged for students the increase of opportu- 
nity for creative expression in literature as wel] 
as in the fine arts, and rearranged the ecurrieu- 
lum so that the laboratory method was applied 
in these fields. 

Dr. Rainey’s participation in social and edy- 
‘ational programs of widely divergent types has 
qualified him for the peculiar responsibilities of 
He came to Washington for the 
meeting of the commission from the University 


this new office. 


of Minnesota, where he had been a sectional! 
chairman of the conference on research in higher 
education. 

In accepting the post as director of the study, 
Dr. Rainey said to the commission: 


I greatly appreciate this opportunity of working 
with you and for you on this enterprise. I sin- 
eerely believe that this project is the most sig- 
nificant step that has been undertaken to plan a 
comprehensive program for the care and education 
of American youth. 

We are charged to ‘‘take account of the needs of 
all young people, whether they are reached by 
existing social agencies or not, who are approxi- 
mately 12 years of age and upward.’’ This prob- 
lem is so vast that it almost baffles one to know 
where to take hold. Our first problem, therefore, 
is to define rather carefully the limits of our task. 
The following procedure is suggested for your 
approval: 

(1) We shall need to know in as great detail as 
possible what is the youth problem. We should, 
therefore, make a comprehensive study of the prob- 
lem, and formulate a composite picture of it. 

(2) There are many agencies working in this 
field, and there is a vast amount of data bearing 
upon this subject. We shall want to study and 
evaluate the contributions which these agencies are 
making. 

(3) We should start at once a study of the char 
acteristics of youth, as suggested by the Committee 
of the American Council. 

(4) We are commissioned to make a critical 
evaluation of the goals of our great educational 
system, and to formulate a set of desirable objec 
tives for the entire field of secondary education. 
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5) We shall need to consider the leisure time 
ties of youth and to make definite recommen- 
us to the American people for the develop- 

nt of leisure time programs for their respective 

munities. 

6) We must study also the problems of secon- 
and general education in rural districts and 
towns, for approximately two thirds of all 

gh-school-age students are in schools of an en- 
ent of one hundred or less. 

7) There is also great need for an investigation 
vocational opportunities and needs of youth— 

types of jobs they enter, the conditions of work 

nd progress on these jobs, and the most effective 
nd efficient methods of training needed in prepa- 
tion. In this connection we need to give con- 
sideration to the possibilities of a much greater 
ferentiation of our entire educational program 

eet the varying needs and abilities of Amer- 

1 youth. 

8) Doubtless the greatest need in American life 
is to put into action the best that is now known 
erning the solution of the problems of youth. 

We should examine the numerous experiments now 


under way and recommend their tested results to 
the American people. We should likewise set up 
new experiments of our own wherever they seem 
lesirable and wise. 
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Dr. Rainey will supervise a staff of well- 
trained and eapable people who will compose a 
more or less permanent organization in Wash- 
ington, ineluding workers in psychology, sociol- 
ogy, secondary edueation, vocational education, 
recreation, character education and _ statistics. 
He suggested to the commission that they con- 
sider the desirability of conducting a series of 
open hearings or forums in various sections of 
the United States for the purpose of collecting 
information, opinions and attitudes toward the 
problems of youth. 

The commission has emphasized that it will 
work with existing agencies in the formulation 
of all plans for the care and education of youth. 
However, it is believed that no agency now exists 
which ean capitalize and extend the good prae- 
contributions or 
fields hitherto 
Both the public and the great ma- 


tices, integrate the present 
stimulate 
unexplored. 
jority of workers in the field are anxiously seek- 
The Youth 
Commission hopes to fulfil that purpose. 
DonaLp J. SHANK, 


Assistant to the President, 


new contributions in 


ing a solution to this situation. 


American Council on Education 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


STUDY HABITS 
student the 
writer has been at a frequent loss to pick out the 


T 


Ix the course of conferences 
exact reason or reasons for poor classroom work. 
Checks have been made on methods of study, 
note-taking, social activities, outside employ- 
ment, living arrangements and other factors 
that enter into student life at a large university. 

To go through such a long interview with a 
large number of students in the course of a quar- 
ter is a rather exhausting experience. If some 
method could be found by which a clear picture 
of a student’s study habits could be secured 
quickly and correctly, then time would be saved 
and more conerete suggestions could be made. 
Search was made for a test that would serve this 
purpose. Wrenn’s Study-Habits Inventory is 
the one that was finally selected for trial. Be- 
fore adopting its use to any great extent in 
student interviews, the test was given experi- 
mentally to a group of students and the results 
were studied in terms of academic performance. 


The experiences and results of this testing pro- 
gram constitute the basis for this article on 
study habits. 

The students selected for the administration 
of this test were freshmen in the College of 
Commerce and Administration of the Ohio State 
University. They were in their third quarter of 
residence. The course is one of the series re- 
quired of all students in their first year’s work 
in the college. 
by five instructors, all seasoned teachers. 


There were six sections, taught 
Four 
of these sections were being handled on the regu- 
lar basis of approximately 30 students to a see- 
tion. The other two were double sections, 60 or 
more, each taught by one instructor. 
class hour was used for the test. 
it was given by the instructor. 


A regular 
In one ease, 
In the other 
sections it was administered by the writer. A 
careful explanation was made of its purpose, 
and students were urged to be as frank as pos- 
sible in their answers, yet truthful as to their 
exact habits of study. 
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When the results of the test became available 
it Was apparent immediately that some interest- 
ing facets had been discovered. The raw seores 
ran all the way from + 96 to —91. 
Quartile one was — 16, while 


The median 
score was + 12. 
quartile three was +36. Serious inconsistencies 
were observed between the study-habits scores 
and the quality of student performance already 
exhibited by grades earned in previous courses, 
These were particularly conspicuous on the ex- 
tremes. Table I has been constructed to show 
the relationship of the study scores to the eumu- 
lative point ratio of these students as it existed 
at the opening of The 
scholastic ratio has been broken down to half- 
point intervals as used in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity scoring and grading system. In this 
system A=4 B=3, C=2, D=l, B=0. The 
coefficient of correlation for this table is .239. 


the spring quarter. 


TABLE I 
Srupy-HABITS ScorRES TO CUMULATIVE 
Point RATIO 


RELATION OF 
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Totals .<.% 1 6 33 66 71 39 38 7 256 


An inspection of Table I shows that of the 99 
students with minus study scores, substantially 
one half are to the left and one half to the right 
of the 2.00 line (C average). Of the 106 stu- 
dents below C average, 54 have plus scores on 
the study test and 52 have minus scores. Again, 
of 40 students with B or better averages (3.00), 
all levels of the study test seores are represented. 

These discrepancies were made the subject of 
personal conferences with students. An effort 
was made to find out how a good academic reec- 
ord is connected with a low study habits score. 
Likewise inquiry was made of poor students why 
good study-habit patterns should not bring bet- 
ter course grades. Invariably the students main- 
tained that they had answered the test questions 
to the best of their ability. None were willing 
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to make any changes in their test markings, |; 
therefore became very clear that the test scores 
on the study-habits inventory were not much jy 
line with the known academic records. 

To test the study-habits results more thor. 
oughly, they were compared with the intelligence 
test scores on the same individuals. Table J] 
shows the comparison. Its coefficient of corre. 
lation is .182, thus being lower than the relation 
to the cumulative point ratios. The difference 
in numbers of the two tables is explained by thy 
presence in the classes of students in their first 
quarter of residence for whom no previous wni- 
versity academic records exist. 


TABLE II 











RELATION OF StTUDY-HABITS SCORES TO INTELLI: 
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Again it is evident that little relationship 
exists between study-habits and intelligence as 
measured by these two tests. Students with low 
intelligence test percentiles are seoring high in 
study methods. Of 68 students scoring in the 
lower half of the intelligence test, exactly 34 are 
in the plus and minus sections of the study- 
habits test. Of the 130 students in the upper 
third of the intelligence test, 39 or one third were 
in the minus sections of the study-habits test. 

In order to make this part of the study com- 
plete, the intelligence test scores were correlated 
with the known academie records of the students 
for their first two quarters in school. These 
results are shown in Table III. The coefficient 
of correlation secured here is .561. This figure 
is consistently in line with the relationship being 
secured for these two factors in other studies. 

The table presents an entirely different pic- 
ture from the ones in Tables I and II, and again 
in Table IV, which follows. The distribution 
shows a much closer relationship between the 
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TABLE III TABLE IV 
x OF INTELLIGENCE TEST PERCENTILES TO RELATION OF FINAL GRADES TO StTubDY—HABITS 
CUMULATIVE POINT RATIOS SCORES 
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Totals ...-. 1 6 33 68 73 38 33 8 260 course (A) is distributed within every study 


rs under comparison than has been evident 
other eases. 


In an effort to make the results of this testing 
ram useful to the students concerned, the 

r met these classes again and went over the 
The tests were returned to the students so 
one could see exactly what his weaknesses 
be. A general discussion followed as to 


\is for improvement. Constructive sugges- 


4 


were made. Students were urged to read 
| adopt the methods outlined by Mr. Wrenn 
his booklet entitled “Practical Study Aids,” 
100 copies of which had been purchased and 
placed in the eollege library for circulation. 
Throughout this period the question was 
raised as to the ultimate effects of these efforts 
the final grades in the course. It was hoped 
hat any improvement in study methods would 
show up in improved course work and hence in 
higher final grades. Some evidence exists that 
such results were secured. The failure rate in 
the course was lower than usual. Some thirty- 
five students with poor records to date succeeded 
in earning a “C” grade in the course, while a few 
others rated “B.” Of course, some of them 
might have done the same thing, had no empha- 
sis been placed on study methods. In order to 
make this reeord complete, the distribution of 
final grades in the course is given in Table IV 
with the correlation against the study-habits 
scores, 
The distribution shows little relationship be- 
tween the two factors. The coefficient of corre- 


lation is .265, substantially the same as that 
between the study-habits seores and the eumula- 
The highest grade in the 


tive point ratios. 





croup except the lowest one. Failures, however, 
are heavily concentrated in the minus scores of 
the study test. 

Without the 


method of assigning grades in the courses, be 


raising any questions as to 
cause great care was exercised in this regard, it 
is very evident that we know little about the in- 
side of students’ minds and their workings. <A 
study habit that means success to one is evi 
The 


question has been asked of successful students, 


dently a means of failure for another. 


“Tell me, how do you do it? What are your 
methods?” The 


same question has been put to failing—repeat- 


Answers have been indefinite. 


ers. Answers have contained all the methods 
that suecessful students are supposed to use. 
Hence it appears we have a long way to go yet 
before we capture the exact techniques that 
It is a 


The writer is still 


make a successful study-habit pattern. 
very complex arrangement. 
looking for a quick and satisfactory method of 
getting a picture of the study-habit patterns of 
college students. 
C. W. REEDER 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


A COMPARISON OF THE INTELLI- 
GENCE OF HIGH-SCHOOL ATH- 
LETES WITH NON-ATHLETES 
For years the relationship between “brain and 
brawn” has led to many interesting discussions. 
Some people consider athletics an activity in 
which physical strength is the only requirement, 
while others contend that intelligence is also 
necessary. These different opinions indicate the 
need for an objective study in this field. The 
investigation reported below grew out of this 


$16 SCHOOL AND 
fe net nd seeks to answer the following 
qué ! “Ts the intelligence of high-school 
athletes greater or less than that of non- 
‘thletes?” 

In order to establish some basis for study, an 
athlete is interpreted to mean any student who 
had been on an interscholastie athletic team and 
qualified for an award. All other students were 
classified as non-athletes. Intelligence was mea- 

ured by means of the Illinois General Intelli- 


rence Seale. 

The data for this study were obtained at the 
Washington High School of Indianapolis, Ind. 
This 
students attending from all parts of the city. 


school has a cosmopolitan student body, 


The average enrolment of the school during the 
years of this study was approximately 1,500 
students. 

Only the boys who entered the high school 
during the years 1929, 1930 and 1931 were in- 
cluded in this investigation. The boys who 
entered the high school after 1931 were not in- 
cluded because such pupils have not had full 
four years in which to qualify as athletes. Girls 
were omitted because interscholastie athleties is 
limited largely to boys. 

Each semester all students new to the high 
Intelli- 
Intelligence quotients 


school were given the Illinois General 


gence Seale, Form 1. 
were calculated and recorded on individual ree- 
ord cards. It was from these cards that the 
intelligence quotients of the boys were secured. 
A complete list of athletes who entered school 
during these years was obtained from the office 
of the athletic director. The names of the boys, 
accompanied by their I.Q.’s, were divided into 
the non-athletie and athletie groups and studied 
statistically. Five hundred and seventy-three 
cases were included, 493 of whom were non- 
athletes and 80 were athletes. 

The findings of this study are shown graphi- 
cally in Fig. 1. The continuous line represents 
the I.Q.’s of the non-athletes, and the broken line 
the I.Q.’s of the athletes. Examination of the 
curves shows that there is a smaller per cent. of 
athletes than non-athletes with I.Q.’s below 90. 
Between the points where the I.Q.’s range from 
90 to 120 the curve of the athletes is higher than 
that of the non-athletes, except at the point 


where the I.Q.’s are 105. This would indicate 
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INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 





Fig. 1. Distribution of intelligence quotients of 
the non-athletic and athletie groups. Non-ath- 
letes; ----- Athletes. 


that a greater percentage of athletes than non- 
athletes are in this group. In the range from 
120 to 145 the curves are closer together, first 
one then the other being higher, indicating that 
the percentage of both athletes and non-athletes 
in this group range are approximately the same, 

The results of this study lead to the following 
conclusions: (1) High-school athletes are more 
(2) 


smaller percentage of athletes than non-athletes 


intelligent than non-athletes; there is a 
in the lower intelligence levels; (3) a larger 
percentage of the athletes than of the non-ath- 
letes is in the normal and superior groups of 
intelligence; (4) in the very superior and near 
genius groups the percentage of athletes and 
non-athletes is approximately the same. 
Row anv H. Jones 
BUTLER UNIVERSITY 
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